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Religious Books for Young Readers 


THE SONG OF ST. FRANCIS by Clyde Robert Bulla. 
Delightful account of the adventurous youth and in- 
spiring maturity of “God’s Little Poor Man.” Illustra- 
tions by Valenti Angelo enhance the fascination of the 
text. Ages 7-10. $2. 


HALFWAY TO HEAVEN by Ruth Adams Knight. Tale 
of the Alpine Hospice of St. Bernard, a particular monk 
named Joseph and the life-saving dogs he cares for. A 
new and distinctive book. Ages 12-16. $2.50 


. FATHER JUNIPERO SERRA by Ivy Bolton. Exciting 


story of the Franciscan Padre who brought Christian- 
ity to early California and built the famous missions 
along the Pacific Coast. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


. OUR LADY’S SLAVE by Mary Fabyan Windeatt. The 


popular Windeatt touch is pleasantly pronounced in this 
fine history of St. Louis de Montfort and his doctrine 
of “True Devotion” to Our Blessed Mother. Ages 12-16. 

$2.50 


. THE BOY JESUS by Dorothy T. Bunker. A truly ap- 


pealing story for boys built upon a series of imagina- 
tive incidents in the boyhood of Christ—designed to 
promote a wholesome and devotional hero-worship of 
Jesus. Ages 6-10. $2.50 


. IF JESUS CAME TO MY HOUSE by Joan Gale Thomas. 


Religious instruction and worthwhile entertainment are 
mingled in this charming picture and verse tale for the 
very young. Ages 4-8. $1.00 


MASTER OF MISCHIEF MAKERS by Leo Charles 
Burkhard. Appealing life story of St. John Baptist De 
La Salle, patron of teachers. Not only a fine biography, 
but also good background material on teaching as a 
profession. Ages 10-14. $2.50 


. GOSPEL RHYMES with illustrations by Jeanyee Wong. 


Based on Gospel passages, these musical verses by pop- 
ular authors will develop in young hearts a knowledge 
of Scripture and an increased love for Jesus. Ages si 76 

1.75 


PAUL OF ST. PETER’S by Robert Broderick. Plenty of 
adventure and informative description in a fascinating 
tale of two boys and their rewarding explorations of 
the Vatican City. Ages 10-14. $2.25 


A SONG IN HER HEART by Brother Genard Greene, 
C.S.C. Life and martyrdom of young St. Cecilia, patron 
of music. Ages 7-11. $2.00 


SIXTY SAINTS FOR BOYS by Joan Windham. Every 
boy wants to know about his patron saint and the stories 
of many of them are included in this compilation of 
saints’ lives from Joan Windham’s earlier books plus a 
few new ones. Ages 9-14. $3.00 


A CHILD’S LIFE OF JESUS by Fulton Oursler. The 
life of Christ in a warm and sincere version that wil! 
make Our Lord truly come to life in the heart of every 
young reader. Ages 4-10. $1.75 


JOAN, MAID OF FRANCE by J. Christophe Herold. 
This realistic characterization of St. Joan of Arc em- 
phasizes her indomitable spiritual courage and her prac- 
tical resourcefulness. A well-written, easy-to-read biog- 
raphy. Ages 8-12. $3.00 


GOD’S TROUBADOUR by Sophie Jewett. Fictionized 
life of St. Francis of Assisi that genuinely portrays the 
simplicity of the saint’s character. A book of great 
charm and beauty. Ages 10-14. $2.50 


THE CHILDREN OF LA SALETTE by Mary Fabyan 
Windeatt. A comparatively little-publicized European 
apparition of the Blessed Virgin is the subject of this 
intriguing book. It has a generous amount of the ex- 
pected juvenile appeal. Ages 10-14. $2.50 
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. BERNARD AND HIS DOGS by Claire Huchet Bisho, 
This latest addition to Mrs. Bishop’s series of the live 
of the saints concerns the patron of travelers and skien 
who inaugurated the famous St. Bernard keg-carryin; 
dog service. Ages 8-12. 


BLACK-ROBED SAMSON by Harold W. Sandberg 
The “Apostle to the Indians,” Peter de Smet was, 
Jesuit priest in the early days of America and led a» 
action filled life that should intrigue young reader 
Ages 10-14. $1.5) 


OPPORTUNITIES IN CATHOLIC RELIGIOUS VOCA. 
TIONS by Godfrey Poage, C.P. Newest book by Fathe 
Poage on religious vocation—the objectives, importang 
and requirements. Contains a complete list of religioy 
orders in the United States. $1 


GUIDE TO CATHOLIC SISTERHOODS IN THE U5 
compiled by Thomas P. McCarthy, C.S.V. This usefy 
handbook contains a description of each Order and, 
photograph of each community’s habit. An indispen: 
= aid for teachers, librarians and vocational counsel- 
ors. $1.5 
FIFTEEN SAINTS FOR GIRLS by Sister Mary Corne. 
lius, S.S.N.D. Teen-age girls will find plenty of readin; 
enjoyment as well as spiritual stimulation in these live 
of fifteen young adventurers in sanctity. Ages 12-lf 
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THE PARISH PRIEST OF ARS by Mary Fabyan Wir 
deatt. The tremendous charm and spiritual power of thé 
personality of the lovable Cure color every page of this 
biography. Its appeal is irresistible. Ages 12-16. $2. 


THE LITTLE WHITE SHEPHERDESS by Sister Mary 
of Our Lady of the Angels. First juvenile biography 0 
St. Mary Euphrasia, Foundress of the Order of the Good 
Shepherd. An inspiring saga of courage, daring and all 
consuming love. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


THE MAN WHO NEVER DIED by Rev. Gerald T. Bren Fatt 
nan. A perennial favorite among Father Brennan’s many (he 

books for children. Christ’s life through the eyes ¢ 
Peter. Ages 7-11. $1. 


ss 
DRUMS OF DESTINY by Harold W. Sandberg. Blesseé 
Kateri Tekakwitha’s short but excitement-laden life 
Ages 8-12. $2.0 


SONG IN THE SOUTH by Mary Fabyan Windeat 
Adventurous life of St. Francis Solano, Franciscan mi 
sionary to South America is the latest of Miss Windeatt’s 
biographies. Ages 8-12. $2.0 
THE TRIUMPH OF TRUST by Mother Mary Eleano 
S.H.C.J. From Philadelphia, the Missisippi, palaces and 
garrets come the scenes that make up this moving biog D 
raphy of Mother Connelly, foundress of the Society of . 
$2 
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the Holy Child Jesus. Ages 12-16. 
Prices subject to change without notice mot 
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SAINTS for NOW 


Edited by Clare Boothe Luce 


SOMETHING TO SHOUT 





Twenty writers, including Whittaker Chambers, Paul Gallico, 
Barbara Ward, Karl Stern, Bruce Marshall and Rebecca West 
each write on the saint they think we most need NOW. Six 
artists draw their choice of saints—Salvador Dali, Lauren 
Ford and Thomas Merton among them. It sounds like a de- 


lightful book, doesn’t it? You will find it even better than you 


expect: every contributor came through with his very best. 


CONFLICT and LIGHT 
Edited by Father Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. 


You can’t really separate man’s body from his soul 
(without fatal results), so the domains of priest, psy- 
chiatrist and doctor are bound to overlap. In this book 
representatives of all three groups discuss the prob- 
lems they have in common. $2.75 


WOMAN TODAY 


by John Fitzsimons 


Father Fitzsimons is not only sensible, but surprising 
(he wants lots more women in public life, for in- 
stance). But he insists that many women are handi- 
capped by thinking of themselves as inferior men— 
a habit they should get out of fast. $2.50 


PRIMITIVE MAN 
And His World Picture 


by Wilhelm Koppers 


Dr. Koppers gives the evolutionary theory of religion 
a bad time. It is becoming increasingly clear that 
monotheism was man’s first religion and our early 
ancestors a more respectable lot than we had been 
led to believe. You will find this book unexpectedly 
enjoyable. $3.50 


Illus. $3.50 


i ~ 


SHAKESPEARE and CATHOLICISM 


by Heinrich Mutschmann 
and Karl Wentersdorf 


The best English authority we know of on Shakespeare 
and England in his time went over this book before 
it was published and was immensely impressed: he 
felt that the authors had made their case — that 
Shakespeare was not only brought up as a Catholic 
but remained one. The proof is drawn mainly from 
the plays themselves and from contemporary docu- 


ments. $6.00 


The FRUIT in the SEED 
by Margaret Leigh 


Autobiography of an English novelist who spent a 
good deal of her life in the uncomfortable position of 
having a Carmelite vocation and not knowing what it 
was, because she wasn’t a Catholic. However she 
finally discovered the Church and Carmel to her great 


content. $2.00 


DADDY FELL into the POND 
by Alfred Noyes 


Rhymes on such happy incidents as the one referred 
to in the title. Illustrated by Fritz Kredel. $2.00 


Order from your bookstore 


The current issue of THE TRUMPET contains more about all 
these books: to get it free and postpaid, write to Michele MacGill. 


SHEED & WARD 
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New Fall 


_ | BOOKS 


In Praise of Work 


By Raoul Plus, S.J.—A recall to 
the dignity and value of honest 
labor of every kind. Father Plus 
takes as his theme the words of 
St. Paul: “The man who will not 
work must be left to starve.” In 
P a disarming style he shows work 
to be the greatest joy that we 
have, for it puts into operation 
A our whole effective energy, not 
5 for our own benefit but with at 
least an implicit feeling of ren- 
dering a service to others. 


$2.25 





Each Hour Remains 


> By a Carmelite Nun—The au- 
thor of World Without End and 
Our Eternal Vocation here gives 
a convincing vindication of con- 
templative life in the cloister. 
She points out the need not only 
of the contemplative spirit and 
attitude, but of the actual clois- 
tered life of religious. She also 
shows that contemplation and ac- 
tion must be united against the 
enemy of God and mankind. 


$3.00 
The New Eve 


By John Henry Cardinal New- 
man—A_ selection from those 
" writings of Cardinal Newman 
which shows clearly that the be- 
lief about Our Lady “has been in 
substance one and the same from 
the beginning,” that each doc- 
trine flows naturally from the one 
before it, and that all rely for 
their validity on the truth that 
God became man. This book is 
the first in a series of inexpen- 
sive paper-covered editions that 
will present works of great value. 


6 $.60 
The Fearless Heart 


By Georges Bernanos—This is a 

film scenario inspired by Gertrud 
von Le Fort’s celebrated story, 
The Song from the Scaffold, the 
history of the Carmelite nuns of 
Compiegne who were martyred 
during the French Revolution. 
“It is magnificently written in a 
style which is equal to all de- 
mands of character, rhetoric and 
\ conversation.” —-The Month 


y $2.25 


Fall catalogue free upon request 
Wherever good books are sold 


> || THE NEWMAN PRESS 


: WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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GUTENBERG BIBLE 
Editor: Congratulations on the space you have 
given the Gutenberg Bible anniversary and on 
the good taste used in the selection of your 
illustrations. 
Sister Mary Marx 
Xavier, Kansas 


PUBLISHERS, PLEASE NOTE 
Editor: I have just finished reading the Octo- 
ber “Stop Pushing.” Thank God you haven't. 
All those wonderful items concerning books 
for children, especially the dictionary, and the 
recommendation concerning the Encyclopedia 
merit the gratitude of all teaching nuns. 
Keep Pushing! 
Moruer M. Atice, I.B.V.M. 
Chicago, Illinois 


LIBERTY OR EQUALITY 


Editor: I hope you permit me to ask for a few 
rectifications in connection with Mr. Thomas 
P. Neill’s review of my book Liberty or Equal- 
ity in your May issue. His errors and mis- 
understanding, I will point out beforehand are 
largely due to the shortcomings of the book 
(as well as its forerunner) which is badly ar- 
ranged, in parts unclear, written by an author 
who does not well master the English lan- 
guage. I admit that it cannot be read. It has 
to be “studied.” 

Still, there are the following points: 

1) Your reviewer claims that I am quoting 
J. S. Mill “out of the context of his general 
line of thinking.” . . . On p. 39 I insist that 
he is an author “whom it would be difficult to 
accuse of anti-democratic sentiments.” Apart 
from this fact it is always legitimate to quote 
opponents for one’s own support. 

2) By democracy I do not mean any mod- 
ern non-monarchical government . . . Nation- 
al Socialism and Communism are “program- 
matically” democracies. They claim to be 
democratic. They are “genetically” democratic. 
Whether they were (and are) de facto democ- 
racies is another question. 

3) In both books (Liberty or Equality and 
The Menace of the Herd) I made it perfectly 
clear that the Catholic character is personal- 
istic, not individualistic in the common sense. 

4) I very well realize that the Church is 
not bound to any form of government. Cf. 
The Menace of the Herd: “Catholics must 
not forget that their religion is far too great 
to be identified with any political trend, party 
or ideology” (p. 265)... . 

5) I hardly think in the political terms of 
Maria Theresa’s times. . . . As to the review- 
er’s accusation that I have little sense of his- 
tory I can make no valid defense. Yet surely 





Hi 


he realized, at least, that I must have had per. 
sonal opportunities to see history in action, 
denied to the average man. And as to his 
charge that I am out of tune with present 
Church policies and notions, let me merely 
hint at the fact that I am living here in the 
shadow of one of the greatest of all theolog 
ical faculties . . . and that I would not have 
bothered to write 400 pages without making 
absolutely sure that, within the framework of 
the dubia, I am in harmony with the basic 
trends of the Church. If a local professional 
bigot misuses my book (published in many 
countries and dealing with political problems 
in non-Protestant nations) I can only feel 
sorry for him and his readers. Since scattered 
religious minorities adopt the political outlook 
and thinking patterns from the majorities, the 
whole chapter on the “Political Temper of 
Catholic Nations” is entirely irrelevant for the 
United States. 
Errk KueHNELT-LEDDIHN 
Lans, near Innsbruck, Austria 


CREDIT WHERE DUE 

Editor: In the October issue, I was interested 
in a review by Sister Victoria, $.C., of Father 
Charmot’s book The Sacred Heart and Mod- 
ern Life. Sister’s survey is succinct, pithy and 
informative. I am familiar with this book both 
in the original French and the English trans 
lation. I feel that the translation is particularly 
sensitive, very faithful to the original yet truly 
idiomatic in its diction. 

Having read L. C. Sheppard’s article in the 
same issue, on the difficulty of achieving ac- 
curate translations and the few really good 
ones appearing on our own book stalls, I think 
that Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., who is re 
sponsible for the fine translation of Father 
Charmot’s book, should be credited with in- 
troducing this great spiritual work to the Eng 
lish speaking world. Don’t you agree? 

Marcaret Leppy 
New York, N.Y. 


Editor: I continue to pray rather stupidly but 
steadily that your effort may continue in its 
attempt to give those of us who enjoy read- 
ing a genuine and intelligent Catholic view- 
point on what is being published. I am so 
sick and tired of hearing “it is a wonderful 
book and it is written by a Catholic” (or a 
Negro or a Jew or, my very favorite peeve, a 
convert). I do not want to hear about a book 
for that reason alone, but for the something 
of pleasure as well as profit it will bring into 
my life. Books on Trial does that for me in 
three ways—by its reviews which are up to 
the minute and most provocative; by its splen- 
did articles (I don’t think I have enjoyed 
anything as much as John Sheridan’s crystal 
clear style and facile use of words or Jim 
Shaw’s illuminating article on priests); and by 
Capel’s Letters and the invigorating column 
“Stop Pushing!” Now all this letter may not 
be good English, but I am sure you can trans- 
late it as it comes straight from the heart. .. . 


Crorm1a Hines 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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“South of the river stood Saint Olav’s 
Church . . . and thither they must go 
to Mass tomorrow. . . . In former days, 
when the Norwegians sailed their own 
merchandise to London town, this had 
been their church.” 

—from The Master of Hestviken 


wo YEARS after Sigrid Undset was 

born in 1882 her parents left Kal- 
lundborg in Denmark. They moved to 
Christiania (now Oslo) and there, as 
she records in her autobiographical vol- 
ume, The Longest Years (1934), she 
spent a comparatively happy youth. Her 
father, a renowned archeologist, died 
when she was 11, but because she was 
a girl endowed with a wisdom much be- 
yond her years she was able later to 
present with sympathetic understanding, 
if not agreement, the ideas of her fa- 
ther’s colleagues. For those colleagues 
were amongst the leading Norwegians 
of the day and the climate of their con- 
versation was philosophical Liberalism. 
Ibsen, Strindberg, Bjornson and Georg 
Brandes, the Danish literary critic, were 
for them the great emancipators and the 
century on whose threshold they stood 
they believed would be the nonpareil in 
the history of the world. (In England, 
in the early 90s, the same spirit reigned 
until Oscar Wilde’s trial broke it in such 
a way that it could never again become 
fully resurgent: shocking as a fine art 
was no more: “avant-garde” ideas be- 
came “progressive” ideas. ) 

So it was that Sigrid Undset’s youth 
was spent among those who saw faith 
as a destroyer of man’s reason—an ob- 
stacle in the way of scientific discovery. 
Yet if the general climate was philosoph- 
ical Liberalism, and this its hey-day, it 
was of a special Scandinavian dye: it 
was different from that prevailing in 
other parts of Europe because it was 
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By NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


less extreme, more 
moderate — in fact, 
liberal. ‘The Marx- 
ist intellectual or 
Latin Catholic of 
Europe had def- 
nite answers, defi- 
nite philosophies 
to propound: the 
Scandinavian — be 
he Norwegian, 
Swedish or Fin- 
nish — had none. 
Nominally if he 
was a Neo-Protes- 
tant he did not rec- 
ognize sin, and if, 
which was more 
likely, he was a ra- 
tionalist, he hoped for the greater spread 
of education, seeing sin largely as a 
myth fostered by an ‘illiterate peasantry. 
The cramping problem of these men 
was put in words when Strindberg de- 
clared: “Have we not brought up our 
problems for discussion, only to confess 
ourselves unknowing?” For theirs was a 
cry into the darkness—a cry which asks 
one question simply to pose another. 
Maybe it can be complemented, not an- 
swered, by Ibsen’s cry in his last play: 
“When we dead awaken we realize that 
we have never lived.” 

The dilemmas inherent in these cries 
were also inherent in Sigrid Undset’s 
early books. Her father’s death forced 
her family into tight economic circum- 
stances and when she was 16 she was 
compelled to work in an office along 
with a number of girls of her own age. 
The experience was rewarding: the 
problems she had heard discussed sec- 
ond-hand by her father’s colleagues she 
now encountered first-hand; but because 
she was a woman her approach was dif- 
ferent from that of her father’s col- 





Louise Dahl-Wolfe 


“A Writer of the Incarnation” 


leagues. Jenny (1911) and Springtime 
(1914) are studies of girls at the turn 
of the century placed in predicaments 
similar to her own, living in lodgings in 
reduced circumstances, eking out an ex- 
istence, frustrated and pent-up: they 
long for “affairs,” free-love associations, 
and they idly day-dream of being rich 
courtesans. Yet in their dreams, as in 
fact, they cannot take such relationships 
lightly because they are too moral. If 
they do, they pay the penalty of dis- 
illusionment. 

Jenny is an artist. With Gunnar Hei- 
berg and others (the book reflects the 
Scandinavian artistic scene indirectly) 
she accepts art and love as antisocial 
concepts that have nothing to do with 
the hearth and home. Instead, trying to 
make the best of two worlds, Jenny at- 
tempts to remain an artist by not marry- 
ing, and to satisfy her femininity by tak- 
ing a lover. She conceives a child and, 
a little while after the child’s birth, com- 
mits suicide: but the novel is not quite 
straightforward pagan tragedy. There 
are Christian implications in it, because 
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her own death is prompted by her child’s 
death: in Jenny there are hints of Kris- 
tin, although when one makes this kind 
of critical comment one must be wary 
of falling a victim to the criticism of lit- 
erary predestination. Kristin Lavransdat- 
ter (1920-22) shows the working-out of 
sin; Jenny, the working-out of a pagan 
outlook to its logical conclusion, so that 
in retrospect if one places the two nov- 
els together it is because time allows the 
critic such backward glances. In 1911 a 
reader would have been nearest the 
mark who saw Jenny’s failure as the 
tragedy of a girl who half-consciously 
experiments with love and, remaining 
inwardly an essentially moral woman, 
when it is too late, fails to meet love’s 
obligations as a mother and protector of 
a home. True, taking a backward 
glance, one might from another context 
make another judgment, quoting an ex- 
tract from Sigrid Undset’s Saga of Saints 
(1934): 
We easily forget that real pagan joy in life 
was almost always strongly tinged with pes- 
semism in one form or another. The refusal 
of Christianity to admire Lucifer is, to de- 


vout pagan minds, one of its most repellent 
traits. Christianity will make no concessions 


to man’s longing for the rapture of death 
and the frenzy of ruin. Its anti-pessemism 
may have irritated those who were naturally 
simple or naive and incited them to opposi- 
tion: for optimism does not come easily to 
one who has delved deeply into human na- 
ture, unless he can put his trust in some 
thing which is beyond the life he knows. 


Yet such truths as these cannot be 
made explicitly in fiction, but must re- 
main implicit. It is this pitfall which 
Sigrid Undset does not entirely avoid in 
her later fiction such as The Wild Or- 
chid (1929) and its sequel, The Burn- 
ing Bush (1930). But in Jenny she was 
stating problems, not resolving them. If 
women won their emancipation to work 
on equal terms with men would they 
still continue to be wives and mothers 
as they had been in the past?—that was 
the question. Or would they fail as 
Jenny did or, like Nora in The Doll's 
House, would they slam the doors on 
their homes. Perhaps history might pro- 
vide the answer. Sigrid Undset decided 
to undertake the writing of historical 
novels. ‘Two years prior to Jenny she had 
already made one excursion into that 


field. 
Gunnar’s Daughter (1909) is a long 





SIGRID UNDSET ON HER CONVERSION 





By pEGREEs my knowledge of history convinced me that the only thoroughly 
sane people, of our civilization at least, seemed to be those queer men and 
women which the Catholic Church calls the Saints. Even their offending 
eccentricity offended mostly the fancies and wishful thinking of contemporary 
smugness. They seemed to know the true explanation of man’s undying hun- 
ger for happiness—his tragically insufficient love of peace, justice, and good- 
will to his fellowmen, his everlasting fall from grace. Of course, I knew the 
historical role of the Church as a civilizatory power, and I had never looked 
on the religious revolt of the sixteenth century as anything but a revolt against 
the humanly unpalatable teachings of Christianity—the liberal Protestant- 
ism of my education left me an agnostic. Now it occurred to me that there 
might possibly be some truth in the original Christianity. I came to desire 
to know if-. 


But if you desire to know the truth about anything you always run the risk 
of finding it. And in a way we do not want to find truth—we prefer to seek, 
and to keep our illusions. But I had ventured too near the abode of truth in 
my researches about “God’s friends,” as the Saints are called in the Old 
Norse texts of Catholic times. So I had to submit. And on the first of No- 
vember, 1924, I was received into the Catholic Church. 


Since then I have seen how a hunger and thirst of authority have made 
large nations accept any ghoulish caricature of authority. But I have learned 
why there can never be any valid authority of men over men. The only 
Authority to which mankind can submit without debauching itself is His 
whom St. Paul calls Auctor Vitae—the Creator's toward Creation. 


From an autobiographical sketch written by Sigrid Undset for the biograph- 


ical dictionary, “Twentieth Century Authors,” edited by Kunitz and Haycraft, 
published by H. W. Wilson Co. 
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short story written in saga style: it js 
somewhat experimental in tone anf 
shows, when one contrasts it with he, 
subsequent historical novels, an autho, 
fashioning language for her own pu. 
poses. The following passage is a fair 
example of her first attempts: 
I know not what to make of it, said Ljot 
and I scarcely think he can do much. Bu 
it so chanced that there was a clean-liyed 
man south in Denmark who helped me and 
healed an ugly and putrid wound I had got 
in the leg: he would take no other reward, 


and so I let him baptize me rather than of. 
fend him. 


There is a certain rough quality here, 
but read at long stretches it tends to be 
monotonous: there is a lack of pliability 
and one feels that it is a prose intend 
for the storyteller who, after a day's 
game hunting, returns with his compan. 
ions to sit the night out in his log cabin, 
the fire blazing and the sound of water 
lapping without cease against the banks 
of his fjord. 

During the first World War Sigrid 
Undset covered little fresh ground. She 
wrote two volumes of modern tales and 
re-told the story of King Arthur's 1 
mances: she also published a critical 
study of the Brontes and a collection of 
essays on women’s emancipation. If 
there is one factor which is common to 
this phase in her career, then it may 
be said to lie in her religious approach 
to ethical problems because these years, 
as it were, acted as a time of preparation. 
Philosophical Liberalism might still be 
the prevailing climate of the Continent, 
but Europe seen from a country which 
was neutral presented a battlefield in 
which the issues involved, though seem 
ingly territorial, were actually spiritual. 
Never in Europe’s history has the spirit 
of two decades vanished away so quickly 
as in the first 20 years of the 20th cen 
tury. For a spectator, therefore, nour 
ished on Liberal allegiances, it was not 
surprising to find the very principal ter- 
ets of Liberalism being tested and found 
wanting. Again, if as I suggested at the 
beginning of this article, Liberalism was 
more liberal in the Northern countries 
than in other parts of Europe, then to 
such a spectator as Sigrid Undset, led to 
believe that she lived in a century which 
would be the nonpareil in history, it is 
not especially strange to find that she 
might have doubts about that century. 

At her father’s house often enough 
she had heard discussed earlier societies 


(Continued on page 82) 
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The Physical Phenomena of Mysticism 


Investigation of the strange and the unusual by the noted Jesuit scholar, Father Thurston 


Tue PuysicaL PHENOMENA oF Mys- 
ticisM, by Herbert Thurston, S.J. 


Henry Regnery. $6.00. 
Reviewed by Hilda C. Graef 


HE RECENT DECREE of the Holy Of- 

fice, placing upon the Index no less 
than eight books dealing with the stig- 
matized Italian Capuchin Padre Pio, 
furnishes yet another proof of the wide- 
spread craze for marvels which has taken 
hold of the Catholic public in recent 
years. Though the decree in no way re- 
flects on the character of Padre Pio him- 
self, who, from all accounts, is a very 
holy and devoted priest, it is significant 
in that it shows the almost insatiable 
desire of many for the sensational in 
religion; for it is quite clear from the 
general trend of this kind of literature, 
whether its subject be Padre Pio or 
someone else, that it is not outstanding 
virtue which attracts the “pilgrims” and 
readers, but the strange phenomena 
which the subjects of these biographies 
exhibit. There is a very dangerous tend- 
ency to regard anything out-of-the-ordi- 
nary as supernatural or miraculous, 
whereas, in fact, the whole complex of 
these phenomena is as yet extremely un- 
certain ground, where even the experts 
declare themselves baffled. 

The present collection of the late Fa- 
ther Thurston’s essays on these “physical 
phenomena of mysticism” is therefore 
most welcome. The chief value of the 
book lies in its objective presentation of 
a wealth of material from non-Catholic 
sources, such as spiritualist mediums and 
neurotic cases of split personality, sub- 
ject to states and experiences that seem 
to parallel closely certain external man- 
ifestations generally associated with mys- 
ticism. He writes for example: “It is 
curious that, in the case both of mystics 
(Father Thurston here uses the word in 
a rather loose sense] and of hysterical 
patients in general, this liability to dis- 








Hilda Graef is the author of “The 
Case of Therese Neumann” and “God 


in Our Daily Life.” 
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sociation of consciousness seems often to 
be combined with abnormal gifts of pre- 
vision and clairvoyance. . . . There is, it 
seems to me, much still to be learnt 
about morbid psychology before we can 
safely talk of the supernatural in cases 
where a dissociation of consciousness is 
either indicated or apprehended” (p. 
119). Hence, paranormal knowledge of 
the above type, even to foreseeing cer- 
tain future events, is by no means nec- 
essarily a sign of supernatural illumina- 
tion. 

In the vexed matter of stigmata, which 
has recently caused so much contro- 
versy, Father Thurston is sceptical, and 
inclines to the view that they are all, 
not excepting Padre Pio, cases of neu- 
rotic origin. After studying the case of 
Therese Neumann in connection with 
a large number of others he writes: 
“The impression left upon me has been 
that the subjects who were so favored 
or afflicted were all suffering from pro- 
nounced and often extravagant hyster- 
ical neuroses” Cp. 205). 

On many other subjects he -contents 
himself with reporting cases without at- 
tempting an explanation. This he does, 
for example, with the well-known “ring 
of espousals,” which many women mys- 
tics, such great saints as Catherine of 
Siena and Catherine de Ricci among 
them, believed themselves to have re- 
ceived from Our Lord. An interesting 
chapter deals with “The Luminous Phe- 
nomena of Mysticism.” Here Father 
Thurston conscientiously relates such 
cases as that of the “luminous woman 
of Pirano,” and then investigates the va- 
rious reports of haloes and other lumin- 
ous manifestations reported in the lives 
of the saints, after which he deals with 
similar phenomena met with at medium- 
istic seances. He declines to venture any 
opinion as to what the connection be- 
tween them may be, a caution he also 
shows, rather tantalizingly, in other 
cases. But the very fact that phenomena 
which occur in the lives of the mystics 
also appear in these somewhat sinister 
conditions enjoins on all Catholics a 


great reserve. Only too many of us are 
ready to assume immediately divine in- 
tervention wherever strange phenomena 
present themselves in Catholic sur- 
roundings — whereas the phenomena 
themselves warrant no such assumption. 
The assumption can be made with a de- 
gree of probability only if the everyday 
life of the recipient of these phenomena 
shows visible signs of more than ordi- 
nary virtue. 

We are on much safer ground when 
strange phenomena make their appear- 
ance after the death of a person. Both 
the “odor of sanctity” permeating the 
relics of holy people, and the incorrup- 
tion of their bodies are facts that are 
met with outside the Church only very 
rarely, whereas they are well attested in 
an unusual percentage of Catholic 
saints. Father Thurston examines this 
evidence with meticulous care, takes 
account of all possible natural explana- 
tions, but has to confess himself beaten. 
It is the same with “the exudation of 
some sort of viscous oily fluid from many 
incorrupt bodies,” the most extraordinary 
case of which Father Thurston did not 
live to investigate. It is that of the Maro- 
nite monk, Father Sharbel Maghluf, 
from whose body flows oil in profusion, 
a phenomenon which modern science 
has so far been unable to explain at all. 

Father Thurston has sometimes been 
called an iconoclast—but quite wrongly. 
Objectively and dispassionately he dis- 
cusses the phenomena, their evidence 
and possibilities of a natural explanation, 
but he states equally frankly when the 
latter are not forthcoming. One could 
wish that Father Thurston’s reputation 
for sound scholarship might induce to 
read his book those priests and educated 
laymen who as a rule are averse to crit- 
ical examinations of this kind. There 
have been quite a few cases recently 
both in the United States and in Eu- 
rope, where the authorities have had to 
reprimand an ill-advised zeal for marvels 
which turned out, after all, to be en- 
tirely due to natural causes and even to 


(Continued on page 76) 
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First Part of Trilogy 

By Evelyn Waugh 

Men at Arms, by Evelyn Waugh. Lit- 
tle, Brown. 342 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Nicholas Joost 
Evelyn Waugh’s new novel displays an 
aspect of his talent heretofore only hint- 
ed at, in Put Out More Flags and the 
“frame” sections of Brideshead Revisited. 
Here we have the first of three novels 
dealing with World War II, a trilogy 
that is as yet apparently untitled. 
Waugh thus enters the strenuous com- 
petition—at an age beyond that of most 
of the other novelists of the recent war 
—to write definitively about the one 
great experience of the nineteen-forties. 

Beyond Waugh’s daring to try for 
such a prize, he further tries to achieve 
a literary feat that as vet he has not suc- 
ceeded in pulling off: he attempts the 
task of showing in step-bv-sten detail 
the personal revitalization of his protag- 
onist, Guy Crouchback, a psychological 
development that one supposes will 
carry through the remaining two sec- 
tions of this trilogv. Whether the novel- 
ist who failed in Helena and Brideshead 
Revisited will succeed in completing a 
work worthy to rank beside Emma and 
Portrait of a Lady as showing the spir- 
itual growth of a human soul—this, at 
any rate to this reviewer, is and will be 
a fascinating question. 

We must recognize the fact that 
Waugh now has given himself to the 
struggle to write a serious novel, a novel 
serious in a sense in which no satire is 
serious, not even Gulliver’s Fourth Vov- 
age, a serious novel that will, as well, 
be full and rich—and successful with the 
critics and the public. Waugh is, of 
course, willing to abide the verdict of 
the future, as we see in the very act of 
his writing a trilogy that will not only 
take years to complete but that will also 
have to be republished and reread as a 
unit. Under these conditions, then, any 
report on Men at Arms must necessarily 
be even more tentative than the usual 
run of book reviews. 

From a careful reading of Men at 
Arms the impression remains that the 
difficult part of Waugh’s task, showing 
the major development of Guy Crouch- 
bach’s soul, has yet to be written. We 
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SIGRID UNDSET 
Sigrid Undset’s The Master of 
Hestviken has been re-issued in 
a new edition (Knopf, $5.00). It 
contains the four novels The Axe, 
The Snake Pit, In the Wilderness 
and The Son Avenger. 











meet Crouchback as an unhappy civilian 
existing in a state of accidie; he seeks 
release through the British Army after 
the declaration of war in 1939; we are 
told that his revitalization does begin; 
nevertheless the indications are slight. 
Guy Crouchback does gain a revitalized 
point of view through his military life, 
but this change is expressed merely by 
such comments as “I rather preferred 
Crouchback on the whole,” and “He 
seemed a nice enough fellow.” 

The outstanding incident in this se- 
ries of episodes depicting British Army 
life during 1939-42 is a roaringly funny, 
full-blooded story that epitomizes the 
snafu and futility of men at arms, and 
more specifically the inevitable conflict 
between the ranks of senior and junior 
officers. Here Waugh evinces superbly 
his lineage as a writer: Firbank, Dick- 
ens, Fielding and Sterne, Congreve, 
Dryden—and on back to the great orig- 
inal, Ben Jonson. For Men at Arms is, 
taken alone and without thought of the 
richness one hopes will come, a classic 
comedy of humours. The tender-minded 
may object to humours so lusty and un- 





Evelyn Waugh: Roaringly funny 


abashed; but even they will admit that 
rarely since Chaucer has there been g9 
happy a union as this of the bawdry and 
the aspiration that fuse in man, the 
thinking reed. 


Should a Novel 

Need a Postscript? 

THe Lovep AND THE UN tovep, by 
Francois Mauriac. Translated by Ger- 
ard Hopkins. Pellegrini & Cudahy, 
153 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Robert H. Flood, C.S.B. 


This new novel by Mauriac concerns 
seven people in the town of Dorthe. Gil- 
lis, a young man of 23, loves Maria, a 
young girl of 17. Nicholas, friend of 
Gillis, lets on to Marie’s maid, Agathe, 
that he is interested in her. Agathe is 
the chief figure throughout the short 
novel. She dominates. She is self-willed, 
stubborn, set in her desires for board, if 
not bed. Helping Gillis to see Marie gets 
Nicholas into some weird situations with 
Agathe. Such is his confusion that even 
after Marie’s mother dies and the need 
for the clandestine meetings between 
Marie and Nicholas is gone, Nicholas 
still thinks he must be “honest” with 
Agathe, though he has not even touched 
the woman. 


Ordinarily one would hope that Mav- 
riac’s art would shoot through all this 
confused ordinariness and show us the 
meaning and significance of it all. This 
he does not do—not in the novel. He 
tells us about it in a Postscript, the most 
lethal weapon used against would-be re- 
viewers in a long time. 


Why the Postscript? Does Mauriac 
figure the novel misfired? Is not the 
Postscript an abject apologia? Though it 
mav be necessary to explicate the novel, 
is this the place to do it? And if it needs 
explication, must this also be an ante- 
factum attack on the reviewer? 


A novel that needs explicating of this 
kind had better be re-written. After re- 
realization. Let M. Mauriac be perfectly 
free to treat things in his own way; but 
let the reader be just as free to reject 
what he sees is not good. 


Perhaps one needs to be French to 
get all there is here, though one would 
hesitate to admit there is such a thing 
as the “French mind,” the “Irish mind,” 
etc. If this be a moot point, let there be 
no doubt about one thing: this is not 
good Mauriac. 
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America Through the Years 

And Across the Continent 

East OF Even, by John Steinbeck. Vik- 
ing. 602 pp. $4.50. 

Reviewed by Laverne Gay 
John Steinbeck’s new novel will be said 
to “have everything,” and with some 
real justification. As its blurb reports, it 
is an American saga, running in time 
from the Civil War to World War I, in 
place from Connecticut to a California 
valley. It portrays with zest and thor- 
oughness the family ups-and-downs of 
the Hamiltons of California and two 
generations of the New England-born 
Trasks who settle close to them in Sa- 
linas; in addition there is a large cast 
of interesting types from that up-and- 
coming community. Indeed, it is in some 
of these “characters” and especially in 
the wife of Adam Trask that the reader 
encounters the most honest and spon- 
taneous work in the novel. Cathy is a 
female criminal type who is seen from 
the time she is a school girl on through 
an evil existence until she marries Adam, 
only to run away from this sole decent 
episode in her life to become the “fab- 
ulous Kate” in the worst establishment 
in Salinas. 

Steinbeck has been criticized for his 
seamy-side scenes, hard-boiled language 
and sordid detail. Much of this has been 
criticism for the wrong reasons. He has 
live, true knowledge of those sometimes 
called, with more wit than charity, “low- 
lifers’—how they talk, think and act in 
this possibly not best of worlds. In Stein- 
beck this does not constitute limitation— 
he knows very well and with great beau- 
ty, for example, children; touches of East 
of Eden are in The Red Pony mood. 
We have no real quarrel with Steinbeck 
when he writes sincerely in whatever 
strata of existence he chooses to deline- 
ate. But we are impatient when he fails 
to meet the real possibilities in a charac- 
ter he has convincingly created. Kate is 
a terrible portrait, but she is done with 
a sure hand and truly. As a human be- 
ing, however, she is an artistic challenge 
which Steinbeck disposes of with an 
Alice-in-Wonderland touch and a vial of 
poison, to turn his novel over to the 
theme of her twin sons and a Cain-and- 
Abel melodrama about the rejection 
complex. 

Steinbeck is an edge-of-greatness writ- 
er, possessed of knowledge, artistry and 
a kind of arrested fire—a passion truly 
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John Steinbeck: On the edge 


operative with the “low-lifers” and chil- 
dren, with California Chinamen and 
hard-working sheriffs of small towns, 
and with the strange yeasty flavor of 
small towns themselves. He awaits some 
bold, working faith to go in after the 
deeper human aspects of his material, 
after that great one, perhaps, with all the 
earthiness and beauty uniquely implant- 
ed in Steinbeck of Salinas. 

East of Eden isn’t that one, and is too 
long by half at least, but in its conglom- 
eration of 600 pages is some very good 


Steinbeck. 


Texas 
Grant, by Edna Ferber. Doubleday. 447 
pp. $3.95. 


Reviewed by Thomas Francis Ritt 


This is Edna Ferber at her best. Novels 
like The Girl and So Big do not com- 
pare with this vitriolic novel which she 
has called Giant. 

The entire unfolding of the plot 
comes through Leslie Benedict and her 
fabulously rich husband, Bick Benedict. 
Leslie, Virginia born, is stunned by the 
gigantic thing that is Texas, its millions 
of acres, its skyscrapers and its ‘seem- 
ingly endless herds of cattle; is awed by 
the talk of the Texan men. 

Despite the slick writing the book is 
more than a slick story. Here is the Tex- 
an’s hate for the Mexican peasant, the 
over-powering sense of life lived purely 
on a materialistic scale which, however 
opulent, has shrunken the human spirit. 
This is the high point of Miss Ferber’s 
attack on the State of Texas, and it is 
certain that Texas readers will not like 
a great many of the things which she 


sets down in this book. 


This story of modern day Texas is 
told in a way that leaves no doubt about 
what Miss Ferber thinks concerning the 
rampant materialism to be found there; 
unfortunately, it ends with little sense 
of afhrmation or hope. 


Reverence and Sympathy 

For Our Human Condition 

Many Mansions, by Isabel Bolton. 
Scribners. 215 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Francis X. Steggert 


Unlike the majority of her literary com- 
peers, Isabel Bolton depicts human ex- 
istence in optimistic terms in this novel. 
Unfortunately the depth of her percep- 
tions and the value of her affirmations 
will fail to satisfy many whose criteria 
are more exacting. 

The story line of Many Mansions is 
extremely slight, serving principally as 
a vehicle for Miss Bolton’s attitudiniz- 
ing. Margaret Sylvester, the heroine and 
oracle, is an octogenarian lady of means 
living out her waning years in a Man- 
hattan hotel room. She spends her last 
birthday reliving past experiences as she 
pages through the novelized memoirs 
which she has compiled. The device is 
highly effective, as her reflections add 
up to a brief yet pungent tale. 


Child of an “unsuitable” marriage, 
Margaret is reared by her mother’s Vic- 
torian family. Her youth is cold, love- 
less and bewildering. While a virginal 
innocent, she is seduced by an uncle, 
the only member of the menagerie who 
has shown her any kindness. The grand- 
mother engineers a trip to Italy where 
the child is born, unknown to all but 
the women of the family. A suitable 
American couple adopt the infant, and 
Margaret returns home shattered and 
silent. 


Independence comes as Margaret is 
studying music in New York. Her 
grandfather dies, leaving a large legacy 
in which she shares. The mature years 
flash by as she works for humanitarian 
causes of the early 20th century. Late in 
life Margaret meets and befriends a dis- 
illusioned young war veteran. It is this 
young man whom she chooses as her 
heir. It is he whom she seeks to con- 
vince with her story. 

Miss Bolton is quite evidently a hu- 
manist, one of a particularly poetic sort. 
Full of reverence and sympathy for the 
human condition, she suggests that 
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hope, faith and optimism in the future 
of the race are possible. If, she seems to” 
be saying, men can work together in un- 
derstanding against injustice and inhu- 
manity, then life can be full and varied, 
rich and meaningful. She states her be- 
liefs well for she is more than a merely 
capable novelist. It is indeed unfortunate 
that her vision of humanity is limited, 
that she fails to rise above a purely sec- 
ular analysis of the question. 


Irish Landowners 
During “The Trouble” 


Tue Last Sepremser, by Elizabeth 
Bowen. Knopf. 303 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Marguerite Gallagher 

This is a new edition of a novel first 
published in England in 1929. Since 
Elizabeth Bowen’s development as a 
writer has led her into greater obscurity 
of style, I found The Last September 
more agreeable reading than her most 
recent novel, The Heat of the Day, 
which came close to James Joyce in its 
demands on the reader’s powers of con- 
centration. 

The story centers around a 20-year-old 
girl who (like Elizabeth Bowen herself) 
had just returned home to a beautiful 
Irish estate after completing her educa- 
tion in 1920. The presence of British 
troops to check the.skirmishes of the re- 
bellious Irish creates a delightful diver- 
sion for the wealthy Anglo-Irish land- 
owners in need of presentable young 
men for tennis and dancing parties. Lois 
engages in a mild flirtation with a hand- 
some subaltern; but when matters be- 
gin to take a serious turn, her aunt po- 
litely but unmistakably convinces the 
youth of the impossibility of a marriage 
between him and her niece. 

Miss Bowen writes delicately with 
ironic humor and a refreshing vocabu- 
lary. Lois is seen as a girl so absorbed 
in her own eagerness to start life as an 
adult that she is almost oblivious of the 
very real war going on about her. Al- 
though the author presents the usual 
stereotype of the ignorant Irish peasant, 
she shows sympathetically the conflict of 
loyalties in the Anglo-Irish, who wel- 
comed the British soldiers socially, but 
were disconsolate whenever one of their 
Irish neighbors was captured. This point 
of view may come as a shock to those of 
us whose Irish ancestors would never 
have given the landowners credit for 
such soft-heartedness. 
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Confused and Confusing 

Modern Men of Letters 

HEMLock AND AFTER, by Angus Wil- 
son. Viking. 248 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Demetrius Manousos, 


O:F.M. Cap. 


There are 13 male principals in this 
story and seven of them are sexual per- 
verts, a rather high percentage even in 
these decadent days. Yet Angus Wil- 
son’s first novel is not a racy story. In 


fact, it hardly crawls. Despite its filthy ° 


principals the book itself is neither ob- 
scene nor pornographic. Mr. Wilson is 
as reticent as a Victorian when it comes 
to mentioning the physical side of sin. 
If he hurts the reader, therefore, it is by 
skewering him alternately with boredom 
and confusion. 

The story is of one Bernard Sands, a 
celebrated novelist who has been instru- 
mental in obtaining a government grant 
for the establishment of a haven for 
young writers. This celebrated writer— 
now advanced in years—has a wife not 
fully recovered from a nervous break- 
down; a son, the acme of Philistinism; 
a daughter, sophisticatedly bored with 
life; a young man with whom he is “in 
love,” and a bad heart. In pursuing the 
haven for young writers Mr. Sands col- 
lides with Mrs. Curry, an incredible 
carricature of vulgar-hypocrisy and vice. 
One evening the novelist witnesses the 
arrest of a soliciting pimp and experi- 
ences in himself a moment of sadistic 
excitement at the prisoner's terror. He 
suddenly begins to distrust the sincerity 
of his own motives. He loses confidence 
in himself, makes partial “restitution” by 
frustating Mrs Curry’s plan to sell a 
child into sin, gets a heart attack and 
dies. In his last hours his wife mirac- 
ulously regains her mental health again, 
seizes firmly the situation her husband 
has been fumbling, and generally re- 
builds the dead man’s crumbling castles. 
Mrs. Curry and her accomplices go to 
jail, the novelist’s young man is put on 
the path to a better life, and the neces- 
sary leadership for the writers’ haven is 
established. 

After those last unexpected pages of 
sudden action and resolution, the author 
ends with the implication that in due 
time all became as bad as it ever was 
and it is not what you do for others but 
what you are to them that counts. 

The plot is slow and slight, the peo- 
ple remarkably unlovable; there is too 


much setting of scene and not enough 
portrayed development; but most of the 
book’s dullness, I believe, is due to the 
author’s moral and mental confusion, 
You just can’t write a morality play with 
your right hand while you throw moral. 
ity out the window with your left. 


All Very Gruesome 

And Very Pathetic 

Honey Seems Birrter, by Benedict 
Kiely. Dutton. 252 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Rev. Nelson W. Logal 


A generation ago, Norman Douglas set 
the pattern for fashionable novelists 
with his South Wind. It seems that Paul 
Bowles is the mentor for the sophis 
ticated young men of today. Honey 
Seems Bitter bears a resemblance to The 
Sheltering Sky. 


It is another of those sad little tales 
that testify to the triviality and empti 
ness which some authors find when they 
come to grips with life. Despairing of 
finding meaning in the ordinary ore of 
daily life, they look for it in the tattered 
fringes of society. Abnormality is con 
fused with significance, and neurosis is 
equated with intelligence, love and- 
what have you? It is all very gruesome 
and very pathetic. 

Honey Seems Bitter is a tavern-logue 
in which murder, alcohol, sex and 
“nerves” are substituted for human in- 
terest. Donagh Hartigan, a refugee from 
a sanitarium, meets George Butler just 
as a piercing scream fills the air. To 
gether, they discover the raped and mur 
dered body of Lily Morgan, whom Har 
tigan had known in the sanitarium. Joe 
Walsh, an alcoholic tramp, is blamed for 
the murder. Donagh and Butler become 
tavern pals during the trial. The in 
evitable happens. Donagh falls in love 
with his buddy’s girl friend, Emily Roy- 
al, and she returns the affection to some 
degree. 


Butler discovers Donagh’s treachery. 
A fight ensues, during which Donagh 
learns the real identity of Lily Morgan's 
assailant. Butler then dies in an auto ac 
cident. Since justice has been done, 
Donagh cannot clear the name of Joe 
Walsh who has died for another man’s 
crime. He leaves Emily and the town in 
disgust. 


Many readers will sympathize with 
Donagh’s final mood as they close the 
book. There is nothing much to it all. 
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Americans Held Captive 
By Fascination of Rome 


Coins IN THE Fountain, by John H. 
Secondari. Lippincott. 320 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Rosemary McCormick 


Modern Rome is the author’s setting for 
this frst novel. There is no plot in the 
strict sense, but a number of problem 
situations are probed to find the reac- 
tions of individual Americans to a com- 
plexity of circumstances upon which 
their presence in Rome is dependent. 

The title of the novel has a lure of its 
own. It is said that Rome captures the 
hearts of all who go there and tradition 
decrees that in tossing a coin into the 
running waters of the Piazzi di Trevi 
fountain, the donor ensures his even- 
tual return to the city on the hill. For 
Fred Shadwell, a transplanted American 
novelist, this symbolic act becomes a 
daily ritual designed to postpone death 
heralded by a malignant disease. It is 
ironical that the fountain has held press- 
man Frank Bertin prisoner in the city 
for 15 years; his wish to return to Amer- 
ica in legitimate pursuit of advancement 
is frustrated by his wife’s refusal to sac- 
rice the ease of life in Rome. Then 
there are the stories of the secretaries 
attached to the American Agency whose 
destinies become entangled with those 
of some of Rome’s native sons. 

The author has an observant eye and 
an understanding heart. He examines 
Italo-American relations in business, 
civil life and, ultimately, social life, 
where observance of a protocol guided 
by class and racial bias is calculated to 
exclude both the Italian nonentity and 
the American sans fortune from hobnob- 
bing with either the upper crust or each 
other. The analysis of American life in 
Rome from the sociological angle is es- 
pecially well executed. It is little won- 
der that here where economic pressures 
guarantee a vassal class, Mr. Secondari’s 
American prefers not to return to the 
more democratic arrangement of society 
in his homeland. 

Coins in the Fountain is not a joyous 
book. Rather it is effected by a pre- 
dominant pessimism that is emphasized 
by a repeated and sometimes too’ neat 
use of the sardonic turn. One would 
scarcely know that the golden city cap- 
tivating every heart is the vital capital 
of the Christian world, so much is this 
characteristic ignored. There is a studied 
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cynicism which might be attributed to 
Mr. Secondari’s youth. A number of 
passages dwell on seduction and adul- 
tery, but adults will recognize in Coins 
in the Fountain a mirror of the modern 
society in which they live. 


Mutiny on a Whaler 

Captain Marooner, by Louis B. Da- 
vidson and Eddie Doherty. Crowell. 
368 pp. $3.95. 


Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 
Louis Davidson and Eddie Doherty have 
taken a forgotten mutiny of the old 
whaling days and turned out a fascinat- 
ing narrative. They use the device of 


the reader must take their historical 
competence on trust. 


The characters who appear in Captain 
Marooner are well delineated, even 
though the reader’s credulity is a little 
strained by the number of female hearts 
broken, unintentionally but badly, by 
the teen-age hero. And the same hero’s 
occasional comments on subjects classifi- 
able under the heading of social justice 
seem to suggest much too strongly the 
20th rather than the 19th century. 


These flaws will no doubt be over- 
looked by readers who simply want a 
good story. Few will take up Captain 
Marooner without reading it through. 





Illustration by Gordon Grant for “Captain Marooner” 


telling the story through entries in a 
Quaker lad’s diary. This lets them use 
the Christian attitude and restraint of 
the supposed narrator as a means of 
avoiding unsavory, detailed descriptions 
of life aboard a “hell ship,” and of the 
language and deeds of the rufhans 
among the men who sailed her. 

In their preface the authors assure us 
that they “have navigated closely along 
the shoreline of fact.” Yet even at its best 
fictionalized history is so unsatisfactory 
that one wishes, in the interests of ver- 
acity, that those who insist on using it 
as a medium would append to their vol- 
umes statements of what is and what is 
not true. This the authors not only fail 
to do, but even the descriptions they 
give of sources are in such vague terms 
(“the Old Whaling Library at Bedford” 
or “the archives at Washington”) that 


Along with the narrative they will learn 
something of the gallant old whalers 
who, for all their faults, took up where 
John Paul Jones left off in making Old 
Glory a familiar sight on the seven seas 
and whose heroism in peace was as great 
as any ever shown in war. 


St. Ignatius of Loyola 
THe Gorpen Tureap, by Louis de 
Wohl. Lippincott. 254 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by David Young 
Most of the faults and few of the vir- 
tues of Louis de Wohl’s recent novels 
about great saints are to be found in 
The Golden Thread, a romantic adven- 
ture story that manages to ensnare St. 
Ignatius of Loyola in the tangled threads 
of its plot. 
Ulric von der Flue, a Swiss mercen- 
ary and former member of the Pope’s 
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The most important work of 
American Catholic biography 
to be done in the last thirty 
years... 


THE LIFE OF 
JAMES CARDINAL 
GIBBONS 


By JOHN Tracy ELLIs 


This monumental, two-volume life of a great 
American Cardinal marks a milestone in 
Catholic publishing. The author spent years 
in exhaustive research to assure inclusion of 
every significant fact not only in the life of 
the Cardinal himself but in the history of 
the turbulent years which faced the Catholic 
Church in its maturing age in the United 
States. The result is a contribution of such 
stature that these two volumes will become 
standard equipment in every Catholic li- 
brary. 

2 volumes, boxed, $17.50 


RELIGION AND CULTURE 


By THOMAS P. NEILL 
The second lecture in the Gabriel Richard 
series. It is concerned with the Christian 
idea of man in contemporary society. 


$2.75 








GOOD MORNING, 
BOYS AND GIRLS! 


By THomas J. Hosty 
Father Hosty presents another collection of 
his original religious stories for children. 
Entertaining as well as instructional. 


$2.75 





THE GREATEST 
OF THE BORGIAS 


By MARGARET YEO 
Readers everywhere will welcome the re- 
turn of this ever-popular life of St. Francis 
Borgia, third General of the Jesuits. 
$3.50 





At your bookstore 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 
411 Bruce Bldg. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Swiss Guard, is the wooden but uncon- 
querable hero whose path constantly 
crosses that of St. Ignatius. Juanita, or- 
phaned daughter of Spanish nobility, 
provides the necessary second person for 
an improbable romance. 

Coincidence not only creates, but also 
solves, most of the plot problems. The 
result is a poor story that, unlike De 
Wohl’s novels of St. Thomas Aquinas 
and St. Augustine, fails in its attempt to 
present a convincing picture of the saint 
around whom it is constructed. 


Preacher Turned Clown 
Finds God He Doubted 
A Huncry Man Dreams, by Margaret 

Lee Runbeck. Houghton Mifflin. 373 

pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Virginia C. Julier 
Sentiment is out of fashion lately, and so 
is inspiration, but a great many readers 
will discover shamefacedly that they like 
this book very much, despite its being 
amply supplied with both. And while it 
is even further handicapped by several 
musical-comedy plot switches, it is still 
a charming tale. 

It concerns one Jubal Our, son of 
Heinrich Auerbach, a German immi- 
grant and ultimately wealthy brewer. 
Jubal’s father loved his fellow-man with 
a robust and expansive passion; his 
mother loved God in a far more refined 
manner. It is the conflict of this con- 
fused heritage which sets Jubal on a 
quest to reconcile himself in some fash- 
ion with life, man, God and _ himself. 
Having decided that he believes in man 
rather than in God, Jubal goes through 
the theological seminary, constantly con- 
cealing his disbelief in verbal equivoca- 
tions, merely to do good to his fellows. 
Then, after graduation, he meets and 
marries a famous dancer. But discour- 
aged by his failure to find a parish, 
Jubal accepts a job in radio and quickly 
becomes famous with his natural talent 
for music (which had previously, and 
improbably, saved his life). The mu- 
sical clown in him supersedes the 
preacher, until he finally comprehends 
that one must love God first in order to 
love man at all. 

The real strength of this book is in 
the author. The characters of the Our 
family are powerfully drawn, and it is 
not surprising to learn from the jacket 
that the whole story is based on reality. 
The writing is polished and so convinc- 


ing that the small plot switches are req. 
sonably credible. If the little chure) 
Jubal discovers is reminiscent of Mar 
garet Ayer Barnes—well, so it’s sentimep. 
tal. 

For the reader who is not too exacting 
this will prove a very appealing novel: 
for those who seek God in darkness, jt 
may even have a sort of message. 


The Twin Sons 
Of a Minister 
Loox to Beyonp, by B. Montagu Scott, 

Roy Publishers. 308 pp. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Marie Butler Coffey 
“The weak things of the world God 
hath chosen . . . to confound the things 
that are strong,” from St. Paul to the 
Corinthians, is the theme the author has 
chosen for her story. 

When the twins, Mark and Matt 
Robb, were children and growing boys 
in the poverty-stricken parsonage at 
Kirkbraenoch, Mark was assured a dozen 
times a day that he was the weak one 
and Matt the strong one. Matt’s strength 
was of the bold, daring, ruthless variety. 
If the family needed food he poached 
on neighboring preserves at the risk of 
his neck to provide it. He bullied the 
younger children into making good 
grades at school by cracking their heads 
against the table. Mark considered the 
one stealing and the other brutality. 

There were seven children in the 
Robb family. After the mother’s death 
the father, a former successful Chinese 
missionary, whose Scotch congregation 
refused to accept him, buried his sor 
rows in drink, locked away in his study, 
and Matt took over the reins. He was 
ever scornful of his twin brother’ 
“weakness.” 

Nobody seemed to recognize this 
“weakness” of Mark’s as a quiet strength 
that resisted Matt’s beguiling and stood 
as a bulwark against his scorn. Their 
early adversity conditioned Matt to be- 
come a gangster and Mark, a minister, 
whose conversion to the Catholic faith, 
and eventually to the priesthood, is as 
plausible and moving as the stories of 
many converts in real life. 

The first half of the book is filled with 
chuckles and dry humor, as well as in- 
terest and suspense. The feud between 
two young women in his parish for the 
attentions of the young minister is hil- 
arious. But the reader who looks for a 
happy ending may be dismayed as he 
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reads the last chapter—until he remem. 
bers the promises of Christ: “Blessed are 
the merciful for they shall obtain mercy. 
_, . Blessed are the pure in heart for 
they shall see God.” 

This is a book for the family book- 
shelves. Both adults and young people 
will read it with pleasure and profit. 


A Parable 

Gotpen Goat, by Raymond L. Bruck- 
burger. Translated by Virgilia Peter- 
son. Pantheon. 63 pp. $2.00. 

Reviewed by Ann Kelly 
Father Bruckberger seems well on his 
way, among contemporary authors, to 
appropriating the parable as his own per- 
sonal literary form, and judging from 
the skill with which he uses it I should 
guess that there are few today who 
would care to contend with him for it. 

His latest, Golden Goat, is “the para- 
ble of the worthy rich man and the 
unworthy poor man” and of their love 
for the little goat Goldy. For once, in a 
story of this type, we find a rich man 
who is not wholly despicable nor a poor 
man who is wholly admirable. With just 
a few well-chosen details Father Bruck- 
berger does a remarkable job of making 
the rich man and the poor man real men, 
rather than the shadow figures usually 
met with in this type of story. In his 
skillful telling the meaning of the story 
comes alive and the moving. quality is 
felt to the fullest. 

The illustrations by Richard Seewald 
are unusually fine, and the beautiful 
format of the book does much to make 
it an excellent gift book. Certainly the 
publishers should bring it to the atten- 
tion of the judges who select the 50 best 
designed books of the year. 


Men Without a Priest 
IsLanD Priest, by Henri Queffelec. 

Translated by James Whitall. Dutton. 

248 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Sr. Mary Aquin, B.V.M 
Against a stark setting of sea and rock, 
a group of 19th century Breton islanders 
wreck ships, plunder freely, and insist 
upon worshipping God in their own 
way. When their pastor finally abandons 
them to their sins, the islanders persuade 
Thomas, the sexton, to take up a few 
priestly duties. 

Although fearful of offending God, 
Thomas is more sensitive to the needs 
of his fellowmen. He delivers a sermon, 
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rejects the girl who wishes to marry him, 
listens to the confessions of a young man 
who has drowned his insane mother. 
With a tortured conscience, he prepares 
to “say Mass” when a priest arrives from 
the mainland, and a conflict is set off 
which brings the book to a dramatic end. 


Some readers will be disturbed when 
Thomas directs the burial of a suicide, 
or gets ready to “say Mass” or explains 
the meaning of “Et Homo Factus Est.” 
Others may feel uneasy at the neigh- 
boring Abbe’s apparent harshness when 
Thomas comes to plead for a priest. But 
the general impact of the novel is cer- 
tainly not anti-clerical. On the contrary, 
the book brings sharply into focus man’s 
need for a true priesthood and a true 
ritual. 


“God Needs Men,” the motion pic- 
ture based on the original French novel, 
received the International Catholic Film 
Office Award in 1950. The Legion of 
Decency, on the other hand, did not 
give the picture any rating whatsoever, 
perhaps because of its limited circula- 
tion. Island Priest, the first of Quef- 
felec’s novels to be translated into Eng- 
lish, may also meet a divided reception. 
The literary-minded will point out the 
author’s concern for description at the 
expense of character development. De- 


Illustration by Richard See- 
wald for “Golden Goat” 





spite technical and theological difficul- 
ties, however, Island Priest will appeal 
to readers who like to discuss problems 
such as those raised in Greene or Waugh 
novels. This audience will find in Island 
Priest a provocative story with fresh in- 
sights into man’s need for God. 


Bad First Novel 

Of Great Promise 

Tue Gatuerinc Darkness, by Thomas 
Gallagher. Bobbs- Merrill. 330 pp. 
$3.50. 
Reviewed by P. C. Kleist 


Thomas Gallagher’s first novel, despite 
its many faults, is an unusually effective 
piece of writing. It is the story of the 
degeneration of two sisters, Peg and 
Sheila McPeek, products of a lower- 
middle class family living in New York 
city. 

John McPeek hoped to make a mod- 
est fortune for his family by playing the 
stock market in 1929; his greed insured 
his family of an existence for the next 
15 years on the edge of poverty. One of 
the daughters, Peg, re-acts to her drab 
life by living a glamorous dream-life that 
results in disaster for herself and the 
man she marries. The other daughter, 
Sheila, exists on the hate she nourishes 
for her parents, and ultimately becomes 
an alcoholic dangerously close to insanity 
at the end of the story. 

Mr. Gallagher himself comes danger- 
ously close to being ridiculous in the 
intensity of his writing. His description 
of how one of the more despicable char- 
acters in the novel makes such beautiful 
ice cream sundaes so that he can have 
the pleasure of watching them be de- 
stroyed is an example. But the more seri- 
ous charge against this novel is that the 
complete degeneration of the characters 
seems to be brought about by nothing 
more than their life of near poverty. To 
expect the reader to become deeply in- 
terested in people who spin so much evil 
and weakness out of what endless num- 
bers of other people have conquered is 
asking too much. 

Because of the skill with which the 
author presents these two sisters, the 
reader feels a certain pity for them while 
he is reading, but it is a pity induced 
by technical skill not by the characters 
themselves. Mr. Gallagher has written a 
novel that is interesting because it gives 
great promise for the future, but he has 
not written a good novel. 
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A helpful guide for 

every religious and 
for all those contem- 

plating a vocation 


Listen, 
Nister! 


THOUGHTS 
FOR NUNS 


by 
JAMES E. MOFFATT, S. J. 


The new book of reflective con- 
ferences for nuns, by one of the 
best-known retreat directors in 
America. It is Father Moffatt’s 
thirtieth book. 


In understanding and inspiring 
chapters Father Moffatt seeks to 
make easier the ascent of the 
Mount of Perfection through 
comments, suggestions and ad- 
vice on every daily task and 
problem facing the religious. 


LISTEN, SISTER! contains re- 
warding passages on increasing 
kindness, on the need of 
thinking in the heart, on mis- 
understandings and _ humilia- 
tion. There are comments on 
hungering for spirituality, on 
mediocrity, leadership, influ- 
ence on others. It is a deeply 
spiritual, and warmly human, 
book, drawn from the author’s 
experience as former Master of 
Novices at the Jesuit Novitiate 
in Sheridan, Ore., and from a 
decade of active leadership in 
the retreat movement. 


At your bookstore ® 


$2.75 


McMULLEN BOOKS, INC. 
22 Park Place New York 7, N.Y. 




















The American Scene 
In Years 1906 to 1912 


Rampo.te Ptace, by Isabella Holt. 
Bobbs Merrill. 372 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Patricia McCarron 


Rampole Place, at the time of the presi- 
dential terms of Teddy Roosevelt and 
Taft, is an exclusive suburb outside of 
the city of Meridian in the fictional 
state of Algonquin. The nine families 
of Rampole Place are much concerned 
with politics. The scion in their midst 
is Senator Rampole who controls the po- 
litical thought of Algonquin and smooth- 
ly runs Meridian’s political machine. 
When Anson Epps insinuates himseif 
into Rampole Place, the smooth ma- 
chine begins to falter. Senator Rampole 
realizes that his power is waning. 

The book covers the six years between 
1906 and 1912. These are crucial years 
for Victor and Katie Rampole, the Sen- 
ator’s motherless children. They are 
growing up and their growing pains are 
an uncomfortable experience. Victor 
loves Jodie Epps, daughter of his father’s 
hated enemy. Katie, gauche and know- 
ing it, is relieved to discover that her 
music teacher at the University returns 
her love. 

The most admirable character of the 
Rampole Place families is Lissa Grove, 
delicate and idealistic, who loves Victor 
at a distance. It is snippy Jodie Epps 
whom the reader must dislike but never 
understand. In fact, few of Isabella 
Holt’s characters in Rampole Place are 
completely understandable. Is Victor a 
spoiled brat or a misguided young man? 
Is Katie talented or stupid? Is Senator 
Rampole an honest or a dirty politician? 
Yet, certainly, Miss Holt’s seventh novel 
is a provocative one. The author is able 
mistress of orderly progression of events 
and climax. 

While driving through an exclusive 
suburb, you admire the beautiful homes; 
then you drive on to the next suburb. 
You will enjoy reading Rampole Place 
but you will not long remember it. 


St. Francis and a Donkey 
Tue Smart Mriracte, by Paul Gallico. 
Doubleday. 59 pp. $1.50. 
Reviewed by Mary Conrad 
One of the most difficult pieces of writ- 
ing to carry off well is the artfully sim- 
ple story in which a child’s faith and 
directness are brought into conflict with 


the complexities, rigid conventions and 
bureaucracy of the adult world. Pay 
Gallico has attempted this in The Small 
Miracle and, while he has not done jt 
badly, he still has not done it well 
enough to keep the “art” from showing 
instead of the “simplicity.” 

The story, which was made into the 
film Never Take No for an Answer, te. 
volves around Pepino’s efforts to get his 
sick donkey Violetta cured by taking her 
into the crypt in the Basilica of Saint 
Francis at Assisi. Because the boy, on 
the advice of Corporal Francis Xavier 
O'Halloran of the United States Army, 
will “never take no for an answer” and 
because of a “small miracle,” Pepino 
finally succeeds in getting permission to 
bring the donkey into the crypt, even 
though it requires a business trip to the 
Vatican to get the whole thing settled. 

The story has appeal, but it is far from 
being “the small classic” the dust jacket 
claims it is. 




















































































































Mark Twain on Paradise 


REPpoRT FROM ParapisE, by 
Twain. Harper. 94 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by L. V. Jacks 


Admirers of Mark Twain will like this 
little book; others may find it blasphe- 
mous and humorless. The text, which 
was first written in 1868, lay for a long 
time in the author’s desk. The surviving 
manuscript is a recopy dating probably 
in the early 1870's. Twain toyed with 
one idea and then another about it, now 
adding a bit, then subtracting. A por 
tion was finally published in Harper's 
Magazine in December, 1907, and Jan- 
uary, 1908, before it took book form in 
1909. It is worthwhile noting that the 
writer once considered interpolating it 
in The Conecticut Yankee. 

The story describes the adventures of 
one Captain Stormfield of San Francisco 
who died and went to heaven. Students 
of the American mind will find the 
hero’s viewpoint fascinating: Mark 
Twain’s uncritical admiration for big- 
ness is never more evident. The soul of 
Captain Stormfield, speeding at 186,000 
miles per second, requires more than 30 
years of incessant travel across the uni- 
verse to reach paradise. Even then he 
arrives by accident, as a giant comet de- 
flected him from his previous destina- 
tion which was the other place. There 
follows an hilarious satire on then cur- 
rent notions about heaven. The white 
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race, for one thing, is greatly outnum- 
bered; the Red Indian, the Negro, the 
Chinese come into their own. Heaven 
has many of the characteristics of a Mis- 
souri camp meeting of about 1890 or 
1900. Captain Stormfield never meets 
God. His best fortune is a brief glimpse 
of Moses and Esau, and some long con- 
versations with a bald-headed angel from 
New Jersey. The chit-chat is the same 
sort one might hear from a waterfront 
philosopher in one of the river towns 
like Keokuk or Hannibal. 

The volume closes with a piece called 
“Letter from the Recording Angel,” pub- 
lished in Harper’s Magazine in Febru- 
ary, 1946, and is prefaced by a well rea- 
soned introduction by Dixon Wecter, 
late literary executor of the Mark Twain 
estate. 


A River Boat Pilot 
Named Abe Lincoln 
STEAMBOAT ON THE River, by Darwin 

Teilhet. William Sloane. 256 pp. 

$3.50. 

Reviewed by Mariedythe Ward 
The Sangamon—a muddy little river in 
central Illinois—was not considered as 
navigable during the early part of the 
19th century when the new Northwest 
Territory was opened up. In 1832 a Cin- 
cinnati boat builder constructed a stub- 
by little shallow-drafted sternwheeler 
and proposed to send her to Springfield, 
lll., by way of the Ohio, Mississippi, 
Illinois and finally the shallow, treacher- 
ous Sangamon, up which no boat had 
ever steamed. 

In a little masterpiece of Middle 
Western history, Darwin Teilhet tells 
of the perilous journey made by the 
Talisman into Illini country—and of a 
backwoods pilot, Abraham Lincoln, on 
his way to war with Blackhawk, who 
helps guide the boat back downstream 
after its pilot deserts in Springfield. 

Using an easy, first person narrative 
style, Mr. Teilhet has combined the 
maximum amount of fact with the min- 
imum of invention to produce a book 
which will interest not only lovers of 
Lincolniana, Illini history and_ river 
boating, but every reader who enjoys a 
good story well told. 

Strongly flavored with Mark Twain- 
isms—or are they bits of witty speech 
and observations common to those self- 
reliant builders of the Middle West, the 
book makes a graceful bow to Mr. Clem- 
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ens in an early incident. The Talisman 
is steaming up the Mississippi during a 
stormy night. It passes a wrecked boat 
and a little later barely misses a raft: 

. a boy was out there on it, holding 
up a dead lantern that the rain and wind 
must have blown out; and his face was 
staring up at me as we slid by and a big 
Negro man was behind him on all fours, 
just crawling out of a kind of wigwam 
on the raft.” 


Native Rebellion 
In North Africa 


Tue Ruisinc, by H. R. Lenormand. 
Translated by Lothian Small. Thames 
& Hudson. 271 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Rev. James F. Kittleson 


The Rising is an interesting commentary 
on colonial rule and communist insur- 
rection. It is by no means certain, how- 
ever, that the book is a very good work 
of fiction. Dollans, the administrator of 
Ain-el-Hamin in French North Africa, 
his wife (referred to as the “Colonel’s 
widow”), the communist woman Na- 
talie, the Doctor Lescure, and the func- 
tionary chief clerk—each has his lines to 
speak, his symbol to represent, his ideas 
to broach. But unfortunately the charac- 
ters do not live. 

The story is simple. Dollans is in 
charge of the district of Ain-el-Hamin. 
The periodic famine has struck the 
countryside. Empty stomachs present 
the threat of insurrection. Dollans pos- 
sesses a genuine love and understanding 
of the natives after 25 years of service in 
the colonies. His wife, whose former 
husband was of the old school of strong- 
arm-and-blood treatment of natives, be- 
lieves in the methods of her dead 
colonel. Natalie, the idealistic commu- 
nist, comes to start a revolution and 
nearly succeeds. Natalie’s revolution is 
thwarted by Dolans’ genuine under- 
standing of the native mind, but in turn 
his work is ruined by the arrival of the 
military who apply the old technique in 
quelling the already failing uprising. 
The moral is simple. Men should be 
treated as human beings. 

Into the midst of this is woven the 
story of Dollans’ frustrated love for Na- 
talie, of his weak son’s lust, and the 
striking lack of Christianity in the lives 
of the Catholics of Ain-el-Hamin. Beni 
M’seth, a Moslem marabout, is the saint 
of the piece, the holy man who reaffirms 


faith in God and man. 


Comic relief is offered occasionally by 
the translator who can try to make us 
believe, for example, that one of the 
characters “had emptied into her [his 
wife] the six barrels of his revolver.” 
There are touches of Graham Greene 
and Somerset Maugham, but it is the 
touch of M. Lenormand that makes The 
Rising more static than moving. 


Ambition in New Zealand 
Jutren Ware, by Guthrie Wilson. Put- 
nam. 315 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Robert H. Flood, C.S.B. 


This is rags to riches with a New Zea- 
land locale and amoral people. But in 
some ways it is a good story; the author 
does present believable characters doing 
things the way it seems they would do 
them. 

A contented poor man’s ambitious son 
vows to own land and the people who 
have owned him in his childhood. The 
sacrifices of his poor father who is a 
killer of rabbits, hard work at a “gentle- 
men’s school,” a lucky scholarship and 
a meeting with a rich eccentric set Julien 
Ware going. He is cold, ruthless, politely 
greedy. He almost gets all he wanted. 

Near the end, the book is confusing. 
Technique sticks out all over, making 
us forget some good writing up to that 
point. If the Torrens (the wasteland 
populated by hungry rabbits) is a sym- 
bol of the Wastelands, a la Eliot, there 
may be something more here. If there is 
no symbol, there is much pretentious- 
ness. These 315 pages are not enough 
to tell a story and weave symbols; may- 
be that is why the book seems unim- 
portant.. An often-told tale needs more 
than an unpleasant Horatio Alger to jus- 
tify its existence. 

The thought persists that if these are 
“down under” versions of the new pa- 


gan, we had better head for the hills. 


Romance in Australia 

Tue Far Country, by Nevil Shute. 
Morrow. 343 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by John Patrick O’Connell 


That Australia is the new land of milk 
and honey which offers love and fortune 
to the industrious pioneer and hardy 
adventurer, appears to be the theme of 
Nevil Shute’s new book, his first since 
he has moved to Australia. 

Young Jenifer Morton is a compla- 
cent secretarial worker in London until 
she receives a gift trip to Australia. She 
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vacations with her new-rich Australian 
relatives and meets a young doctor, a 
grateful Czech refugee who agreed to 
work for two years at a government ap- 
pointed job as lumberman to repay his 
passage and admittance to the country. 
The doctor isn’t allowed to practice med- 
icine until he meets the stringent re- 
quirements of the law. 

A lumbering accident presses the doc- 
tor into performing surgery outside of 
the law and Jenny assists him. Thus a 
tender and tedious romance is born. But 
things look bad when Jenny’s sickly 
mother dies. Jenny must return to Eng- 
land. 

On the last few pages of the book we 
observe an inexplicable change of char- 
acter in the doctor. Previously almost 
heroic, he suddenly transacts business 
with smugglers and gets the money to 
visit his loved one in England. With 
casual pragmatism he explains his ac- 
tions to her; she says he must forget it, 
and they happily plan a life together 
back in Australia. 

It would appear that the author 
strained at enlarging this story to book- 
length. Apparently his primary purpose 
in persuing his characters to such length 
was to cloak his disheartened views of 
England’s Socialism with people. 


War of Tomorrow 
Wuen Anp Ir, by Philip Reynolds. 

Translated by Joseph F. McCrindle. 

William Sloane. 246 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Robert Campbell 
With the use of scarcely any dialogue, 
Philip Reynolds has produced in auto- 
biographical form an intense story of the 
next war. The veteran French intelli- 
gence officer's provacative account differs 
in many ways from the usual war story. 

First, of course, Russia in her great 
bid for the world domination always en- 
visaged in official Soviet writings is the 
opponent of the free world. 

Then, the Catholic Church is ac- 
knowledged to be the possessor of the 
one true ideal that can achieve peace. 
This theme, regretfully, is not devel- 
oped, although the author does have the 
Pope inaugurate a spiritual crusade from 
his temporary headquarters in Portugal. 
(The Communists have established their 
own “Pope” in the captured Vatican.) 

Since he is a European, Reynolds 
holds that, in this war of his, Europe 
and the Middle East are of paramount 
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importance and the Far East negligible. 

After Russia is in control of Western 
Europe, she attempts to subdue Britain 
and the United States by atom-bombing 
London and Liverpool, New York and 
Boston. The United States goes one bet- 
ter arid uses both the atom and the hy- 
drogen bombs with threats of worse 
weapons to follow. 

With rare wisdom, the author realizes 
that war settles nothing. Even on the 
war's last day—quite coincidentally, no 
doubt, Bastille day, July 14!—some old 
problems are unresolved and new crises 
are already in embryo. 


Alas! Alack! 


A Cry oF Cuivpren, by John Horne 
Burns. Harper. 276 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Doris Grumbach 


John Horne Burns is the author of a re- 
markably moving book about the World 
War II occupation of Italy, The Gal- 
lery. It was from beginning to end ‘an 
unforgettable book, for within the frame 
of its accurate realism there was still 
room for scenes of wonderful gentleness 
and spiritual power, like the memorable 
passages between Father Donovan and 
the uncertain Baptist officer, Chaplain 
Bascom. Remembering that first notable 
product of Mr. Burns’ talent, what can 
one say about this latest, inept, vulgar, 
artificial and totally undistinguished 
book? It is hard to believe that it comes 
from the same pen that brought Giulia 
and Momma and Michael Patrick to 
life; it is even harder to believe that a 
reputable publisher could be compelled, 
by anything short of an ineluctable con- 
tract, to put it into print. 

A Cry of Children is a pure synthetic, 
and like all such derived products there 
is nothing natural or real about any of 
its parts: its crew of humorless, con- 
trived bohemians and “upper-class” char- 
acters, its story of the postwar fall and 
redemption of a young Catholic pianist, 
its degraded and pointless scenes which 
seem always to hover about the custom- 
arily private functions of the bedroom 
and the bath. There is nothing shock- 
ing, per se, about Burns’ choice of lo- 
cales and characters, for his widespread 
bad taste carries with it no whit of con- 
viction. One can no more believe in 
these events and their cardboard per- 
formers than one can accept the lifeless 
conversations as accurate. Nothing here 
rings true, neither the sinners nor the 





saints. The soap-opera mise en scene 
contains, it is true, a liberal sprinkling 
of Catholic stage-properties—a priest, g 
few church scenes, a heroine who has 
been in a Carmelite novitiate and q 
blood-and-thunder reclamation of a fal. 
len sinner through the romantic chan. 
nels of a Church wedding. But it is ip 
no possible sense a Catholic novel. Ip 
fact, in the widest critical sense, one 
would be hard put to categorize this 
drivel without resorting to invective of 
a less acceptable sort! 


The Sophisticated Life 


Tue CENTER OF THE STAGE, by Gerald 
. Sykes. Farrar, Straus and Young. 290 
pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by George A. Cevasco 
The locale of Gerald Sykes’ new novel 
is Long Island’s fashionable East Hamp- 
ton. Here the elite, the Bohemian and 
the simple town folk meet. 

Amid the luxury of East Hampton's 
socially smart lives Carlotta Holderness, 
a successful Broadway actress. When her 
husband, David, a romantic figure com 
plete with a black silk patch over one 
eye, returns home after four years 
abroad, she fears that he might spoil her 
life by interfering with her career. 

David, a nignly successful research 
psychologist, impresses everyone as 4 
most unusual and gifted person. He is 
famous for one of his books in which he 
wrote about “the Promethean drive” and 
the psychosomatic diseases it can cause 
in people when they do not live out 
their artistic-creative urge. David, how- 
ever, hardly approves of the cheap plays 
in which his wife diffuses her talent; 
and he silently, somewhat unintention- 
ally, undermines her faith in herself as 
an actress. One day, speaking somewhat 
professionally, he complains to her: 
“What good is all the new knowledge 
we have about the mind if we don’t use 
it, if we don’t rebuild ourselves with it? 
We are what we do. Then we've got to 
stop doing things that make us what we 
don’t want to be.” 

The rest of the dialogue in this rather 
interesting novel is of an entirely differ- 
ent nature. It is at its best in the flippant 
repartee in which Carlotta and the other 
characters spend their time. 

While The Center of the Stage is 
not particularly impressive, and some 
of the episodes are in bad taste, it is 
nonetheless well-written and readable. 
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Not long ago The Tablet, London 
Catholic weekly, published an article 
advocating some form of TV censorship 
“as a public responsibility, especially to- 
wards the young, to prevent them from 
being corrupted or exploited.” In a let- 
ter to the editor, Irish writer Sean O’Fao- 
lain took exception to the article and 
pointed out “the fundamental danger of 
censorship . . . that in attempting to 
save the young from one kind of cor- 
ruption you may induce a far worse form 
of corruption—you may rot their minds 
and drug their spirit . Cyou may 
create) a form of intellectual anaesthe- 
sia and moral indifference, until the 
country, instead of being ‘protected,’ be- 
comes a sort of Never-Never-Land, not, 
however, one may venture to guess, ex- 
clusively populated by angels or Sleep- 
ing Beauties, but rather by a species of 
seeming Innocents who, being mentally 
unarmed and helpless, are being vul- 
garized and demoralized as they never 
would be if they took up arms and en- 
tered the fray. The only effective form 
of censorship is the voluntary form 
which arises from a vigorous and adven- 
turous education.” 
* 

Norms for the Novel, a new book by 
Father Harold C. Gardiner on the prin- 
ciples by which fiction may be judged, 
is scheduled for publication next spring. 
Another spiritual meditation book by 
Antonin Gilbert Sertillanges, O.P., au- 
thor of Recollection and Kinships, will 
also be on the spring lists. A reissue is 
planned for Graham Greene's England 
Made Me (first published in 1935) un- 
der a new title, The Shipwrecked. 

‘ e 

Following Pope Pius XII’s encyclical 
on the liturgy, there have been many 
attempts to present laymen with the 
means for participating more fully in 
the liturgical worship of the Church. A 
recent and successful contribution to 
that end is the first English translation 
of the Little Office of the Passion orig- 
inally composed by Father Aloysius of 
St. Charles, a Passionist, in 1921. 

This pocket-size booklet contains the 
prayers for the entire nine Hours of the 
Office using the new version of the 
psalms, instructions for reciting the Of- 
fice each day, and the indulgences 
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granted for recitation. The prayers, 
taken almost entirely from Sacred Scrip- 
ture and the early liturgy of the Church, 
are arranged to follow step by step the 
Passion of Christ. The booklet is avail- 
able for 25c a copy from the Confrater- 
nity of the Passion, 5700 N. Harlem 
Ave., Chicago 31, Il. 


On the problem of literary culture in 
a mass society, Simone Weil, the Jewish 
mystic on whom much attention has 
been focused since the publication of 
some of her writings in Waiting for 
God, The Need for Roots and Gravity 
and Grace, declared that “for the people 
only the best is good enough.” A literary 
lecturer to a working class audience 
should talk about “Homer, Plato, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Tolstoy. . . . Only the elite 
can afford to give time” to the lesser 
writers. “What is lastingly important on 
the highest plane is also what can be 
made permanently and widely accessi- 


ble.” 


From England comes news of several 
new publications which will probably 
find their way to this country before 
long: The Fair Bride, a novel of the 
Spanish Civil War by Bruce Marshall; 
Reflections on Life. by philosopher 
Alexis Carrel; a series of conferences by 
Monsignor Ronald Knox called The 
Hidden Stream; The Terror of St. Tri- 
nian’s by the comic prose writer D. B. 
Wyndham Lewis (under the pen name 
of Timothy Shy). 

A psychological murder story, Night 
Is Darkest, by Georges Bernanos, and 
the first English translation of The Fron- 
tenac Mystery by Francois Mauriac are 
also ready for English readers. 

* 


Father Giuseppe Ricciotti, author of 
The Life of Christ (now available in a 
shorter, “popular” edition as well as the 
original definitive study) first conceived 
of writing the story of Christ for our 
modern age during World War I wher 
he was chaplain of the Arditi, an Italian 
regiment famed for its daredevilry. At 
the outbreak of World War II, the 65 
year old Italian abbot, now head of the 
Canons of St. Augustine, finally realized 


his desire at what he felt was a most 


appropriate time: “Since blood was 
again flowing over the world, then the 
Gospel must return to it again, too.” 

Father Ricciotti, editor of Il Quoti- 
diano, Christian Democratic Party or- 
gan in Italy, is a master of both the Old 
and New Testaments, unusual because 
the study of each ordinarily demands the 
efforts of an entire lifetime. 


Two-men who have contributed to 
Catholic publishing died _ recently. 
George Pellegrini, editor and, with his 
wife Sheila Cudahy, founder of Pelle- 
grini and Cudahy and the Wicklow 
Press, died at New York in September. 
Nicholas Bohler, vice president and 
treasurer of the E. M. Lohmann Com- 
pany, died at Saint Paul, Minn., in Au- 
gust. e 


You may have wondered about the 
anonymous author of Brother Petroc’s 
Return whose by-line is merely S.M.C. 
She is Sister Mary Catherine Anderson 
of the English Dominican Congregation 
of St. Catherine of Siena, prioress of a 
convent in Essex, England. Sister gives 
the reason for her anonymity: “My writ- 
ing is so utterly apart from my ordinary 
life that my own Community knows 
practically nothing about it. It is the only 
way to keep my religious life intact, 
which is the only thing that matters, 
after all.” Sister's latest book is a biogra- 
phy of Mother Margaret Hallahan, 
foundress of the English Congregation 
of the Third Order of St. Dominic. 


Thomas Merton’s The Sign of Jonas, 
scheduled for publication late in Octo- 
ber, has been indefinitely postponed. 
Harcourt, Brace now hopes to have it 
ready for publication early in 1953. 


Winners of the two $250 awards for 
the best essays on God and Man at Yale 
by William F. Buckley, Jr., have been 
announced by Henry Regnery Co. An- 
thony T. Bouscaren, Associate Professor 
in Political Science at the University of 
San Francisco, wrote the winning essay 
in support of the book, and Sister Mary 
Aquin, B.V.M., a member of the faculty 
of Mundelein College, Chicago, wrote 
the winning essay attacking the book. 
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Manager of Dress Salon 

And Wartime Secret Agent 

Tue Wuire Rassir, by Bruce Mar- 
shall. Houghton Mifflin. 262 pp. 
$2.75. 


Reviewed by Richard P. Frisbie 


Some “artists” who write fiction are apt 
to look down their aristocratic noses at 
mere journalists. When a well-known 
novelist tangles with a true story, there- 
fore, the outcome is of special interest. 
Bruce (Father Malachy’s Miracle) Mar- 
shall had a story that would bring any 
ink-blooded journalist racing back from 
a revolution in Argentina or the dis- 
covery of the lost aborigines of Afghan- 
istan. 

Wing Commander Forest Frederick 
Edward Yeo-Thomas, a leading World 
War II British secret agent whose code 
names included “The White Rabbit,” is 
a character few fictioneers would dare 
to palm off on their readers. The begin- 
ning and end of the war found him in 
the incongruous occupation of manager 
of a Paris dress salon, as if his incredible 
wartime adventures were a Walter Mit- 
ty dream. 


A member of a family that had lived 
in France since 1855, Yeo- Thomas was 
an obvious choice when Britain needed 
agents to move secretly about Occupied 
France and contact leaders of the Resist- 
ance. 


Yeo-Thomas visited Nazi-held France 
twice, worked on the top level organiza- 
tion of the Resistance and appeared per- 
sonally before Winston Churchill to 
persuade him that the harassed French 
patriots needed and deserved more Brit 
ish help. 

On a third secret mission he was cap 
tured by the Gestapo. He endured bru 
tal torture and narrowly escaped death 
a score of times in Nazi concentration 
camps. Tough, resourceful and constant 
ly plotting to escape, he survived even 
infamous Buchenwald. 

After the Allies invaded Germany, 
Yeo-Thomas led a successful break from 
a death convoy and reached U.S. lines. 

Marshall, a personal friend of Yeo 
Thomas, tells the story in detail. As 
might be expected, he is at his novelist’s 
best in handling the tale’s emotional 
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peaks, but sometimes trips in marshal- 
ing the facts. CHe is also guilty of the 
weakness of trying to color the narrative 
with French and German phrases left 
untranslated. ) 

The documentary wealth of detail, 
however, contributes to the overall effec 
tiveness of the book as a moving remin 
der of the ingenuity and sufferings of 
the European patriots who sacrificed so 
much to resist the Nazi horror. 


A New Thing in History— 
Secularization of Culture 
RELIGION AND CuttureE, by Thomas P. 

Neill. Bruce. 102 pp. $2.75. 

teviewed by Thomas Bowdern, S.J. 
Keep your eye (or your ear) on the Ga 
briel Richard Lectures, named in honor 
of the pioneer priest, statesman and edu 
cator of Michigan and given by lay 
Catholic scholars at Catholic univer 
sities. The first was The Spirit of Politics 
and the Future of Freedom (published 
also by Bruce) given by Ross J. S. Hoff 
man in 1950; the second, Religion and 
Culture by Thomas P. Neill in 1951; 
and the third will be given in 1952 at 
Loyola University of New Orleans by 
George Shuster, president of Hunter 
College of New York. The annual lec 
ture is sponsored by the National Cath 
olic Educational Association. 

Doctor Neill has been winning recog 
nition through his books Weapons for 
Peace, Makers of the Modern Mind and 





Bruce Marshall: What happens when a 
novelist tangles with a true story? 


They Lived the Faith. In his Religion 
and Culture he gives us a review of the 
past 200 years and a summary of the im 
portant evaluations of leading author 
ities. 

“Religion is used,” says Doctor Neill, 
“in the commonly accepted meaning of 
the worship of God by man. It consists 
of a creed, a code of conduct, and a cult 
of worship. . . . We use the term cul- 
ture in this discussion as including the 
finer things of life among many others: 
things intellectual and spiritual, but also 
things material.” 

Doctor Neill tells us that “Religion 
has been the basic ingredient of every 
society. . .. The parts of a culture cen- 
ter around religion as their sun.” He 
agrees with Christopher Dawson that “a 
society which has lost its religion be- 
comes sooner or later a society which 
has lost its culture.” Since 1750 western 
Europe and America have lost the faith, 
have definitely put the Christian reli- 
gion out of their lives until today “we 
have reached a rather complete secular- 
ization of culture—a new thing in his- 
tory.” Do you get that! It means that 
never before have men, even primitive 
men, lived so completely without God. 

Even some of our Founding Fathers, 
Franklin and Jefferson and others, in 
spite of the fact that they used Chris- 
tian words in the Declaration of Inde. 
pendence and the Constitution, were 
secularists. Now that Doctor Neill has 
said it, I will say it, too. I have thought 
it in secret but have been afraid to say 
it out loud for cowardly fear of being 
burned at the stake for red-white-and- 
blue blasphemy. 

Then on to Darwin, Spencer and 
Comte. “The attempt to create a set of 
social sciences on the pattern of the 
physical sciences has been one of the 
monstrous tvrannies of our time.” With 
the divinity taken out of God they pro- 
ceeded to take the humanity out of man. 
This “scientism [Doctor Neill quotes 
Richard Kroner] has become the most 
dangerous pseudo-religion, pseudo-meta- 
physics and pseudo-theology that has 
ever been devised.” All this has poisoned 
nearly everything in life—art, music, lit- 
erature, society itself. 

So we are in a twilight. Is it the dusk 
that darkens into night? Or is it the 
dawn that brightens into a new day. 
Doctor Neill votes for the new day. He 
reminds us that no matter how secular- 
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ism tries to smother the glowing embers 
of vital Christian living it can never do 
more than merely’ bank the fires. ‘he 
spark is there, the glowing coals are 
there. You and I can fan the fire into a 
new Hame by living our creed, code and 
cult; and by properly adapting our reli 
gion to the new world unfolding about 
us we Can lead the world into a new 
golden age of Christian culture. 


The Effect on Women 

Of Changing World 

Woman Topay, by John Fitzsimons. 
Sheed & Ward. 192 pp. $2.50. 

Sister Mary Ellen 


feviewed — by 

O'Hanlon, O.P. 
This book is dedicated to the six organ 
izers of the girls’ division of the Young 
Christian Workers of England and 
Wales, for whom the author, Father 
Fitzsimons, is the national chaplain. Fa- 
ther Fitzsimons’ evident insight and un- 
usual understanding of womankind 
makes the text extraordinarily interest- 
ing and convincing. The book is chiefly 
concerned with the changes which have 
come about in the life of women over a 
period of 150 years during which time 
the world we now know has evolved. 

Much of the data and statistics are 
from studies of British women, although 
the author is by no means unfamiliar 
with American life and customs. The 
principles which he stresses and exem- 
plies are of course universal in their 
application. The author makes it abun- 
dantly clear from many aspects that 
equality with man is not enough for 
woman to find security and happiness in 
our modern technical civilization. The 
fact must be accepted and reckoned with 
that there is a feminine nature and that 
there are feminine characteristics which 
differ from the masculine nature and 
masculine characteristics. 

Naturally, the emphasis is on the ma- 
jority of womankind as wives and moth- 
ers; but due consideration is given also 
to the unmarried woman who, from 
choice or otherwise, remains single and 
must manage therefore to live normally 
without the help of community life— 
either that of the family or of a religious 
congregation. 

The appended reading list of some 36 
volumes represents the work of both 
Catholic. and non-Catholic writers and 
includes British, American and French 
publications. This bibliography should 
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be a splendid help to all who are en- 
gaged in the direction of youth or who 
are in any kind of social work. 

Woman Today should be read by 
young girls of marriageable age, by 
wives and mothers (husbands and fa- 
thers, too), by social workers, by teach- 
ers and priests. 


Justice Douglas 

Views Central Asia 

Beyonp THE Hicu Himatayas, by Wil- 
liam O. Douglas. Doubleday. 352 pp. 
$5.00. 

{eviewed by Robert L. Campbell 
Ordinarily a travel book contents itself 
with descriptions of scenery, peoples and 
customs. In this record of his Central 
Asia trek of the past year, Justice Doug- 
las gives us all this and more; his book 
is a sounding-board for his political phi- 
losophy. And while he has a splendid 
flair for mountain description, his ideas 
on political problems are not so valid. 

Soviet imperialism, says the Associate 
Justice of our Supreme Court, is the real 
danger to the free world—not Commu- 
nism. Like all too many others, Douglas 
simply does not understand that atheism 
is the underlying thesis of Communism 
and that Russia’s imperialism is but the 
external expression of an immoral doc- 
trine. 

Since the Justice believes, for exam- 
ple, that our strategy in Asia is chiefly 
military rather than political, he says 
that we should reverse it and recognize 
Red China so that we could (should 
several “ifs” come to pass!) work with 


her on the diplomatic level and wean 
her from Russia. In this connection, the 
author gratuitously speaks a very kind 
word for Tito’s Yugoslavia. 

Douglas devotes much space to a 
resume of Buddhism and its influence 
on Asian life. He scores the vast land 
ownership of the Buddhist monasteries 
which contributes very directly to the 
poverty—the real poverty—of the people. 
Fears and superstitions fanned by the 
Buddhist monks help control the masses 
of people. The lamas, -with their result- 
ing political power, prevent outside 
ideas from “contaminating” their follow- 
ers. But the Communists, especially 
since securing the Dalai Lama in Au- 
gust, 1951, are gradually controlling the 
ecclesiastical wealth of Buddhism and 
with it countless religionists. 

The United States, Justice Douglas 
says, must quickly spread the revolution- 
ary doctrine of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence throughout the Orient because 
its ideas—not ECA money—will turn 
Asia’s face towards ours. 


Life at the Courts 

Of Three Sovereigns 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THREE ReicGNs, by 
Sir Frederick Ponsonby. Dutton. 509 
pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Brother Finbarr, C.S.C. 


The “three reigns” of the title of this 
book are those of Victoria, Edward VII 
and George V, and the author was for 
more than 40 years closely -associated 
with these three sovereigns as Equerry 
or Private Secretary. 

This is a weighty tome of more than 
500 pages. To add to its ponderosity it 
has close to 2,000 footnotes, most of 
which merely list the subsequent titles 
acquired by those mentioned in the text. 
To merit mention, incidentally, required 
only attendance at one of the parties, 
levees or state functions that occurred 
every week throughout each reign. The 
account in general deals with the most 
trifling and inane incidents. 

Drinking, gambling and general ex- 
travagance were outstanding traits of the 
permanent royal staff, as well as of those 
chosen to attend the many spectacles, 
public and semi-public, that are the 
every day occupation of a king or queen 
of England. To illustrate: on one occa- 
sion Queen Victoria decided to take a 
holiday in Nice. The Master of the 


Household asked the queen to reduce 
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10. THE RANGE OF REASON by Jacques Mari- 9] 
tain. Reason and faith, the material and the 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS ; spiritual, expertly probed in a series of essays 
1. one ve cm or med - ches X. by a great Catholic philosopher ...................... $3.00 
eiser. History and legend of our ristmas 
customs—the advent wreath, mince pie, mis- 11. THE PERFECT JOY OF ST. FRANCIS by 2 


Felix Timmermans. Poetically beautiful novel 


teltoe, carols, the Christmas tree, etc. .............. $3.00 ab dhe Mite at Ge, Meenein of faked end ths heel 


2. THE TRAPP BOOK OF CHRISTMAS 


S000. ‘Weeds: and glen: ecrengumente of a IID: csiitccsincisactassetoriabicnevitininioiie , ~s 

many Christmas folk-songs in the repertoire of 12. THE MASTER OF HESTVIKEN by Sigrid 

the famous Trapp family. Wonderful for Yule- Undset. Miss Undset liked this book even more 

ET oe $3.50 than Kristin Lavransdatter—it is a great saga a 
3. THE FIRST CHRISTMAS by Father Denis of medieval days in Norway, four novels in 


O’Shea. The wonderous Gospel story embel- one. A new edition in a handsome, perfect-for- 


lished with details of scenery, dress and custom Cn a NT $5.00 2. 
in Judea in the year of Christ’s birth. Illus- 13. THE HOLY BIBLE translated by Msgr. Ron- 
NN eeceenanetansaicaahainnnniinmnisannsiiiiiiiiintniiapnanindae $3.00 ald Knox. Three volume boxed edition that 
4. HOLIDAY GOODIES AND HOW TO matches the beauty of the translation ............ $15.00 
MAKE THEM, pictures by Vee Guthrie. A 14. BABY GROWS IN AGE AND GRACE by 
delightfully gay little book of delicious recipes Sister M. De Lourdes. A guide and record 2! 
for Christmas cookies, plum puddings, holiday book for Catholic mothers with practical ad- 
cakes and other traditional delicacies .............. $1.00 vice on rearing a child spiritually, mentally, 
5. CHRISTMASTIDE edited by William J. CGI sxiccatcccmmomincivniennnninndaiiilin $3508 5 
Roehrenbeck. Catholic tales from the world’s 15. SAINTS FOR NOW edited by Clare Boothe 
best Christmas literature. Reading these each Luce. Top notch writers such as Whittaker 
Christmas season can become a family tradi- Chambers, Karl Stern, Sister Madeleva tell of 
SEU: wiieinceaaiiadiddiinaieaithinsdigtibiidsalabitinsinbdenasiinsinteanianneaiedl $3.75 the saints they think most important for us to 2 
TO SUIT EVERY TASTE ay Tradiemrnnmciatnenens 
6. THE MAN ON A DONKEY by H. F. M. 16. MEN AT ARMS by Evelyn Waugh. Some- a 
Prescott. Ranking among the best in our litera- times serious, often comic, a novel of a British 
ture, an historical novel of the days of Henry junior officer in the first year of World War II. 
VIII's break with the Church, the North Coun- Especially for the men on your shopping list ..$3.50 
try uprising and the people whose lives were 17. THE SMALL MIRACLE by Paul Gallico. 
TI SII, cewesissnssessnisivinnsessasonninatisstabanans $5.00 Pepino wants to take his donkey to the crypt 
7. THE SHORTER CAMBRIDGE MEDIE- of St. Francis to be cured but (understand- 
VAL HISTORY by C. W. Previte-Orton. The ably) the priest and bishop object. A visit to 
essence of the eight large volumes of the Cam- the Pope paves the way for the small miracle. 
bridge Medieval History distilled into two at- IED winssticcsctarnatitaicenabidgtitiiamieaniisncitniianenpiiien $1508 2 
tractively bound and boxed volumes by one of 18. THE WORLD’S FIRST LOVE by Fulton J. 
the original editors. A masterful work on an Sheen. Mary’s life, her relationship to every 
important period of history .................... Set $12.50 Christian mother, and the influence and re- 
8. THE CHRISTIAN LIFE CALENDAR. Short sponsibility of women in the world today ........ $3.50 
meditations for each day and the essential data 19. UNDERSTANDING EUROPE by Christoph- 
for following the liturgical year in missal and er Dawson. Highly competent and readable 3 
breviary in a handy hang-on-the-wall calen- study of why our world today is faced with so 
AO ciicectieshiich tidblitesihaibeeishaidbinitiiniitilidhpasiatienddiadinmammieibnnae $1.00 ES LE Te NT $3.50 
9. THE GOLDEN GOAT by Raymond Leopold 20. YESTERDAY, TODAY AND FOREVER by 3 
Bruckberger, O.P. Profusely and richly illus- Maria Augusta Trapp. Personal and deeply 
trated by a Swiss graphic artist, a fable about sincere narrative of the Trapp family’s spirit- 
a rich man and a poor man and a goat who ual life—how Mrs. Trapp taught her children 3 
leads them to heaven. By the author of The the Gospels in terms of events in their own 


Seven Miracles of Gubbio ..............ccccscceceeeeeeees 
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1 Christmas Time -A BOOK 


3.50 


9.00 


50 


.50 







21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31, 


32. 


KNOX DAILY MISSAL. Modern translation 
by Msgr. Knox. Leather bindings. 
Red edge, $10.00 
Leather lined, gold edge, $15.00; $25.00 


LIFE OF JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS by 
John Tracy Ellis. Biography of the eminent 
leader of the Church during its maturing years 
in the United States who left an indelible mark 
on the history of both Church and State. Two 
III esticinishestenstchancsiciibaieidailptadienaia adlidiniaadeabetsdl $17.50 


A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY edited by 
Donald Attwater. A “must” in every Catholic 
RII - scnntiuneseridhstuleddcipubennibndsnlnhidiinieoniintinuaiecsisbimtadai $5.00 


ONE SKY TO SHARE by Raymond Leopold 
Bruckberger, O.P. Colorful journal of the war 
years in France when the author fought with 
the Commandos, and his impressions of Amer- 
Re en Ma Fee ee ED ENE OPE Aner $3.00 


THE GOLDEN THREAD by Louis de 
Wohl. Historical novel of the days of Ignatius 

of Loyola by the author of The Quiet Light ....$3.00 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS. A little book, gaily 
decorated, with words and piano arrangements 

for some of our popular Christmas carols. An 
Tae TE CIE tciaitas ctnrnsniteinavetennasiintamnign $1.00 
THE BOOK OF THE SAVIOR edited by 
Frank Sheed. 

THE MARY BOOK edited by Frank Sheed. 
Collections of tributes to Our Lord and Our 
Lady in prose, poetry and art. Some of the 
contributors are Caryll Houselander, G. K. 
Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc, Michaelangelo, 
Robert Hugh Benson, Giotto, Cynewulf and 
Ne Us GN va cistnes ccptreccnnestecee Each, $4.00 


CHILDREN LOVE THESE 
BARRY’S BOYS by John Hinternhoff. Ac- 


‘tion-packed tale of adventurous young Mark 


Bowen, a midshipman aboard the first ship of 
our Navy, the Lexington, under the command 
of Commodore John Barry. For both boys and 
i Maat BIB sicaisceresestesbivemnmmmncineypaiiecs $2.50 
THE LITTLEST ANGEL by Charles Taze- 
well. Fanciful tale of a freckle-faced little an- 
gel. Cherubic illustrations by Katherine Evans $1.00 
THE SONG OF THE SUN. A picture book 
interpreting St. Francis of Assisi’s Canticle of 
Heo Bean. Raga 4.00 16 oc ccsccceccsscccsesecssssscsasgacessens $2.50 
AMAHL AND THE NIGHT VISITORS by 
Gian-Carlo Menotti. Prepared in narrative 
form by Frances Frost, this is the tender story 
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33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


of the crippled shepherd boy who entertained 
the Wise Men. Originally presented as an op- 
eretta. Illustrated. All ages ...............cc.ceeeeeeeeeee $2.75 
A SMALL CHILD’S BIBLE by Pelagie 
Doane. Seventy best-loved Old and New Tes- 
tament stories retold with simplicity. Each 
story is brightly illustrated with a full page 
GOI .couswnsrtncsbichindeiiinein tninsitindtitihdieatishibaraianal $4.00 
THE FOLD-AWAY CHRISTMAS MAN- 
GER. Sturdy cardboard stable and figures that 
the children will enjoy assembling for their 
very own Christmas creche ...............ccceeseeeeeeees $1.00 
TWENTY AND TEN by Claire Huchet Bish- 
op. In a French atmosphere, an intriguing tale 
of the plotting of a Sister and 20 children to 
hide 10 little Jewish refugees from the Nazis. 
Highly recommended. Ages 8 to 12 ................ $2.50 
FIRST PRAYERS by Tasha Tudor. Charm- 
ing prayers with delicate color pictures for the 
WE FI COG op cncssceretjncepsimomsesnnincinnitan $1.50 
THE LITTLE BOOK ABOUT GOD by Lau- 
ren Ford. In words and pictures, the story of 
creation and of events up to the birth of Christ. 
Pen 6 00D  iicnicciiciicmiumttiteemmnnigll $1.75 
THE SHEPHERDS OF FATIMA by John 
De Marchi, I.M.C. Lively retelling of the Fa- 
tima story by a friend of the one child still 
living to whom Our Lady appeared. The story 
and illustrations will delight 10 to 14 year 
CEG: rccsntincersersaninannieinismiainiienaninlnediabeaimamiiadial $2.00 
OUR FATHER by Joan Gale Thomas. Simple 
explanations of each phrase of the Lord’s 
Prayer for children under 8 years old. Color- 
Sale TRI GGE svsineiccvcacesserecascoutitenesteiganpababiinn $1.00 
PUPPY, TOO. For the very tiny child, an al- 
most indestructible cloth book with bright 
illustrations and, attached, a cloth covered, 
foam rubber toy puppy. Both book and puppy 
ON WORD i cchissnnritniinnninintininaenal $1.50 


Prices subject to change without notice 








THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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the number of servants to be taken along 
to less than 100, in order to avoid critic 
ism by the House of Commons. The 
queen examined the list attentively but 
could see no justification for reducing it 
by even one. 

Ponsonby’s Recollections is a recital o! 
how a large portion of the people's taxes 
were squandered by the thousands who 
had the good fortune to be court fa 
vorites during the reigns of Victoria, Ed 
ward and George. 


Colonial Service 
In the South Seas 
We Cuose THE Istanps, by Sir Arthu 
Grimble. Morrow. 340 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Richard P. Frisbie 
The South Sea Islands have been de 
picted in literature both as sea-girt Edens 
with happy natives frolicking under the 
waving palms and as_ fever-drenched 
Hells where there are no Ten Com 
mandments and a man can raise a thirst. 
Sir Arthur Grimble, an unquestioned 
authority, 
without cliches. 
He took his bride Olivia to the Gil 


bert and Ellice Islands Protectorate in 


revives the Eden concept 


1913 when he was a cub ofhcial in the 
British Colonial Service. Life there dur 
ing the six-year tour of duty described 
in his book was primitive enough to dull 
the romance of the islands, especially 
after the birth of the Grimbles’ fourth 
daughter. 

But the climate was salubrious and 
the natives admirable for their courage 
and courtly courtesy. They loved laugh 
ter and beauty, and spiced their speech 
with unconscious poetry. The Grimbles 
were happy. 

Grimble recalls himself as a bumbling 
voung man whose boners were magnifi 
cent—like the time he took his native 
boatmen through boiling surf to pick up 
a bathtub and the colony’s Christmas 
whiskey supply from a visiting steamer. 
He ended up with only the bathtub. 

He retells his adventures with infec 
tious glee in an easy-paced style. He also 
manages to be interesting in his discus 
sions of native life. Certain chapters, 
however, dealing with occult happen 
ings in the native villages, smack of 
Sunday supplement anthropology. 

Grimble loved the natives and helped 
rule them with a kindly understanding 
that explained his later rise in the colo 
nial service to governorship of the Wind 
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ward Islands and knighthood. 

The book is a tribute to that legend 
ary figure, the British district: commis 
sioner, living alone in the jungle and 
exerting the moral force of government 
primitive 
From the resourcefulness of such men 
stemmed the duration of the Pax Britan 


over legions of tribesmen. 


nica and much of the vitality of the 
British Empire. 


Days Gone By 


Cuicaco Mepium Rare, by Robert J. 
Casey. Bobbs-Merrill. 347 


Reviewed by David Young 


pp. $3.50. 


\t the moment there seem to be almost 
as many books about Chicago being pub 
lished as there are books about the sea. 


The present one, written by a_ native 








—. 


Illustration by Ann Roth for 
“Chicago Medium Rare” 





from way back, is definitely in favor of 
the whole thing—past, present and fu 
ture. 

[he past, however, is what veteran 
Chicago newspaperman Casey is inter 
ested in writing about. As Mr. Casey 
puts it, he is writing about Chicago 
“when we were both younger.” Conse 
quently the book will appeal as much 
to those interested in reminiscences of 
turn-of-the-century America as it will to 
Chicagoans, although there are a few 
passages which may be incomprehensi 
ble to anyone who does not have a fair 
idea of the city’s geography. 

Why the Chicago river caught fire 
regularly, how the first skyscrapers the 
world ever knew were built on a swamp, 
where you went if you had a taste for 
buffalo steak or baked owl—in short, 
what life in Chicago was like before 


everybody had television sets is Mr 
Casey's theme, and with gusto and 4 
saving sense of humor is how he treats 
that theme. 


West of the Red River 
SrraNcE Empire, by Joseph Kinsey 
| Toward. Morrow. 601 pp. $6.00. 

V. Jacks 


This brilliant piece of writing traces 


Reviewed by L. 


many historical aspects of the western 
and northwestern provinces of Canada, 
discusses the Great Plains west of the 
Red river, the Metis country, and gives 
the red men, as well as the men of 
mixed bloods, of these lands a just share 
of their place in history. It is without 
footnotes and the heavy apparatus crit- 
icus that usually accompanies such 
works, for the author's untimely death 
within a short period after the comple. 
tion of the text left his literary executors 
without information as to just what 
notes and supporting matter he had in- 
tended to employ. The work is, how- 
ever, exceptionally thorough. 

The book makes very clear how dis 
astrously far apart Catholic Quebec once 
stood from Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
and how the two Metis rebellions once 
very nearly cost Canada much of her 
western territory. It is written not only 
as good history but as good literature 
and is more fascinating than many nov- 
els. ‘The author was one of the few 
\merican historiographers since Francis 
Parkman who fully appreciated the im- 
portance of the Indian in the history of 
the culture of the West. Readers of his 
excellent volume, Montana, High, Wide 
and Handsome, will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to peruse this fine piece of work 
and will mourn that so fine a scholar 
and writer is lost to us at an unusually 
early age. 

The book contains an informative 
foreword by Bernard de Voto. 


Up Front in Korea 
31x, Maupin IN Korea, by Bill Maul- 
din. Norton. 171 pp. $2.95. 
Reviewed by Ralph Silva 
l'his report from Korea is written in the 
form of a series of letters from Joe to 
Willie, whom many readers will remen- 
ber as the most famous pair of dogfaces 
to come out of World War II. Joe is now 
a war correspondent and he is telling 
Willie back home how things are and 
how they compare with days gone by. 
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After a slow start in which Mauldin 
makes commonplace observations about 
japan and the geisha houses Cisn’t there 
anything in Japan to write about other 
than geisha houses? ), he finally gets to 
Korea. Here he seems to bog down 
again: for awhile the reader gets the 
impression the author is trying to prove 
that, despite the unpleasant countryside, 
most of the soldiers in Korea are really 
enjoying themselves. After the morale 
question is disposed of, at long last 
Mauldin hits his stride and if, at this 
point, the reader is still reading, he will 
get an interesting view of what is going 
on in Korea, and certainly a more per- 
sonal one than can be obtained from the 
news stories. 

The illustrations by the author, of 
which there are a good number, and the 
occasional vivid paragraphs, such as the 
one in which Mauldin describes how he 
was standing at the border between the 
Panmunjom truce territory and the 
North Korean territory when he saw 
“one old lady about fifty vards away . . . 
looking at me kind of friendly and | 
wanted to step down there and ask her 
how she was feeling and what she 
thought of all this history being made in 
her back vard,” these are the worthwhile 
parts of a book which at times comes 
close to being dull and ordinary. 


Realities of Life 
In War-Time Korea ; 
Turse Are Your Sons, by Rev. Tim 

othy J. Mulvey. McGraw-Hill. 278 

pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Rev. Peter Rubbens 
What is life like for “the boys” in the 
Korean conflict? Here is the picture, not 
the overall picture of the military action, 
but the portrayal of the individual and 
the small group, of the soldier, not as a 
machine but as a human being. 

Father Mulvey lends his eyes to all 
those to whom the boys over there are 
dear, eves that see their hearts and their 
dreams as well as the mud on their boots 
and the blood on their faces, eves that 
can twinkle and smile or shed a tear 
with grief. 

These Are Your Sons amounts to a 
number of descriptions and short stories 
taken directly from reality. If some of 
them seem fantastic, we must remember 
that there is more going on in Korea 
(and Japan) in the line of individual 
experiences and emotions than a shelf 
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Illustration by Bill Mauldin 
from “Bill Mauldin in Korea’ 


of books could relate, and that the au 
thor had every facility to study all this 
at first hand and to select some of the 
more gripping or noteworthy incidents 
for inclusion in his book. And so, Ser 
geant Andy, from Florida, badly wound 
ed and captured, was sent back to his 
own side by a Chinese doctor. Courage 
ous young Joop, from Holland, survived 
17 lonely days of pain and starvation. 
O'Reilly, from New York, gets a whole 
regiment to contribute over $70,000 to 
a Japanese orphanage. There are river 
rescues, night battles, reverses, kind 
nesses and capers. 

The writing is so fresh and moving 
that the fathers, mothers, wives, sweet 
hearts or others who read it will feel as 
if they are looking on the scene them- 
selves, now with apprehension, now 
with relief, now with horror, but gen 
erally with pride in the patriotism, the 
courage, the devotion to duty and the 
humaneness of the men in the Forces. 

Only in Chapter Five are there pages 




















“ONCE 1 START A BOOK I CANT LAY IT DOWN UNTIL I FINISH IT.” 


From “Dennis the Menace,” a book of 
cartoons by Hank Ketcham. Holt. $1.00. 


be entertaining in a family magazine 
seem to fall outside the scope of this 
book: when the author brings in his own 
general thoughts and fancies about fly- 
ing, he only holds up the action and the 
fine thought that draw the reader so ir 
resistably in all the rest of the book. 


Mediterranean Cruise 
With the U.S. Navy 
Atways THE MEpITERRANEAN, by Max 

Miller. Dutton. 256 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Edward ]. Cawley 
Commander.Miller, U.S.N.R., takes the 
reader on a peacetime cruise of the U.S. 
6th Fleet to ports of call in the Mediter 
ranean. [his, in itself, would ordinarily 
not be of much interest to anyone other 
than avid readers of travelogues, but the 
author, using a rather engaging style, 
gives a running historical commentary 
on each place visited, creating a lively 
interest in the mind of the reader. It 
would appear, though, that Mr. Miller 
at times is being whimsical in his treat 
ment of historical figures and- is more 
concerned with being humorous than 
factual. 

The people inhabiting the countries 
bordering on and the islands in the 
Mediterranean have been warring on 
each other regularly since long before 
the birth of Christ and ever since. Most 
of the time, the wars were over griev- 
ances more fancied than real. As Mr. 
Miller presents these people here, in 
his over-simplified way, it seems that 
their chief occupation was to kill, which 
they did, and their chief ambition was 
to be killed, which they usually were. 
Nations fought with each other one 
vear, and against each other the next. 

While of necessity his coverage of 
places and peoples is brief, there is a 
longer than usual account of the Bar 
barvy Pirates and their eventual demise 
through the efforts of the United States. 
It may come as a surprise to many that 
there was much more involved in the 
elimination of these brigands than hav- 
ing the United States fleet charge in 
with guns bristling. Quite a few years 
went by, before this matter was settled, 
and while many have heard of Stephen 
Decatur and his part in the operation, 
an unsung hero of equal stature was a 
Mr. William Eaton, who believed and 
proved that action, both by land and sea, 
was necessary to complete the venture. 
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that-though well enough written to 
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The White Paradise 


By PETER VAN DER MEER DE 
WALCHEREN 


Preface by JACQUES MARITAIN 


The recent arrival of the Carthusians 
in the United States adds interest to 
this brief and poetic description of their 
mode of life and the meaning of their 
renunciation. 128 pages. Illustrated. 
$2.00 


Christian Ethics 
By DIETRICH VON HILDEBRAND 


Sums up in systematic fashion lifelong 
inquiries into the subject of the nature 
of morality by a noted philosopher, au- 
thor of FUNDAMENTAL MORAL 
ATTITUDES, MARRIAGE, TRANS- 
FORMATION IN CHRIST, and other 


books. Coming late November. 512 
pages. $6.00 
Florence 


By EDWARD HUTTON 


A noted authority on Italian art and 
architecture brings alive the ancient 
city on the Arno in brilliant descrip- 
tions of its art treasures, its history, 
and the lives of its citizens and saints. 
32 illustrations. 320 pages. $4.50 


Saint Vincent de Paul 
By JEAN CALVET 


The life of St. Vincent is given new 
sharpness and sparkle in this work by 
Monsignor Calvet, former Rector of the 
Institut Catholique of Paris. Solidly 
documented and backed by an unrivaled 
knowledge of the religious and literary 
history of the 17th century. 622 pages. 

$5.00 


New Printing 
Living Thoughts 
of St. Paul 


Presented by JACQUES MARITAIN 


An arrangement of the writing of the 
Apostle to the Gentiles of particular 
value for those interested in the funda- 
mental problems of religious thought. 
161 pages. $2.00 


At your bookstore 


DAVID McKAY CO., INC. 
225 Park Ave., New York 17 
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Decline of Spain 
As European Power 
SPAIN AND THE Empire 1519-1643, by 

Bohdan Chudoba. University of Chi- 

cago Press. 299 pp. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Sister Mary Augustina, 

B.V.M. 

Readers of Mr. Chudoba’s creative syn- 
thesis of the culture of Christian Eu- 
rope (The Meaning of Civilization, 
Kenedy, 1951) will welcome this case 
study of Spanish imperialism on the 
European mainland and its impact on 
Christian civilization. “Drama,” the au- 
thor contends, “is the essence of his- 
tory,” so he sets the stage with two 
dramatic events: the decisive naval vic- 
tory at Lepanto and the equally decisive 
but disastrous defeat of the Spanish 
forces at Rocroi, some 72 years later. 

While investigating the significance 
of these two crises in the history of 
Spanish preponderance in Europe, Mr. 
Chudoba was struck not only by the 
reversal in Spanish fortunes, but by the 
change in the location of the battle line 
—from southeastern Europe to north- 
eastern France. What circumstances, 
personalities, policies and, above ll, 
what ideologies would explain the move- 
ment of the battle line? What was the 
connection between that movement and 
the decline of Spanish political ascend- 
ency? Why had the efforts of Charles 
V and Philip II to put into practice a 
“traditional policy” ended in almost 
complete failure? 

To find the answer to these and other 
perplexing questions, the author has 
worked, over a period of 20 years, in the 
archives of Spain, Italy, France, Austria, 
Germany and Bohemia. Many of his 
findings have long been known to his- 
torians. The Turkish-Spanish conflict— 
to cite but a single instance—has intri- 
gued many investigators, but few “have 
stressed the fact that not the Protestants 
but the Turks had been the main con- 
cern of Spanish foreign policy up to the 
1580's.” 

Dr. Chudoba does not claim to have 
found all the answers, nor does he think 
that a general judgment of the period or 
the judgment of any single historian can 
be conclusive. But he does think that a 
re-examination of the age in the light 
of hitherto unused materials may reveal 
a “new aspect” of Spanish history that 
will help to explain the failure of an 
experiment, rare, if not unique, in state- 


craft—an imperial policy based not op 
material but on moral values. Specialists 


may not agree with all of the authors | 


conclusions, but few will deny that he 
has given us a deeper understanding of 
“an age torn by all the elements by 
which human genius can be riven,” — 

Readers who regret the absence of 
footnotes will find some compensation jn 
the critical bibliographical notes follow. 
ing the text. 


Study of the Beliefs 
Of Primitive Man 
Primitive Man anp His Wonrvp Pic 

Ture, by W. Koppers. Sheed & Ward. 

264 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Henry Willmering, SJ. 
The author of this scholarly book is pro- 
fessor of cultural anthropology at the 
University of Vienna. He is rated in 
Europe as an ethnologist of the highest 
rank, and his conclusions in the present 
work are largely based on personal ob 
servations. His treatment of primitive 
man is from the historical and_philo- 
sophical view-point, furnishing abun- 
dant material concerning primitive man’s 
mental equipment as revealed by pre 
historic deposits, and of his religious 
concepts as evidenced by beliefs preval- 
ent among existing tribes which can be 
regarded as primary. 

Setting aside the theory that repre. 
sents man as descending body and soul 
from the ape, Dr. Koppers produces evi- 
dence from biology, anthropology, pre- 
historic archaeology and ethnology to 
prove that “the most primitive tribes of 
the earth are mentally and morally com- 
plete human beings.” The fact that all 
living primitives speak a definite lan- 
guage shows that they have a complete 
mental equipment. The various tools 
found in prehistoric deposits, which 
were used by primitive man, indicate 
the same fact. Such primitive tribes as 
the Bhils and Chenchu of Central In- 
dia, and the Yamana tribe of Tierra del 
Fuego, among whom the author lived 
for the purpose of doing ethnological 
research, have very definite religious be 
liefs. They honor a Supreme Being to 
whom everything belongs; they havé 
concrete notions about “Paradise,” and 
a tradition about “a fall from inno 
cence”; they show great horror for blas 
phemy, adultery, murder, and_ other 
crimes. All this constitutes sufhcient evi- 
dence that such primitive tribes have 
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correct moral notions. True, prehistoric 
man cannot be questioned about these 
things like our living primitive man; yet 
among the remains belonging to the 
Palaeolithic Age, one may identify sac- 
rihcial offerings intended for the Su- 
preme God, and various objects placed 
in the tombs point to the conviction that 
death is not the end of all things. 

Accordingly, this book by Dr. Kop- 
pers is characterized by its repudiation 
of “evolutionism,” and is an outstanding 
specimen of the current ethnological 
method of pursuing anthropology and 
comparative religion. 


The City That Is 
A Work of Art 


FrorENCE, by Edward Hutton. David 

McKay. 284 pp. $4.50. 

Reviewed by Richard J]. Houk 
Tuscany, ancient Etruria, is the geo- 
graphic name for that region of west- 
central Italy centering on the Arno Val- 
ley. This area is economically significant 
to Italy because of its fertile agricultural 
lands, but has long been of world im- 
portance because here flowered the most 
important cultural and artistic develop- 
ments of the late Middle Ages and here 
arose the Renaissance. Most of these de- 
velopments took place, of course, in the 
capital city of Tuscany, Florence, whose 
site at the easiest crossing of the Arno 
in its middle reaches ordained it from 
the beginning to be the greatest city in 
Central Italy. 

It is not its geographical position that 
primarily accounts for the greatness and 
fame of Florence. That is due largely to 
its citizens, many of whom lived cen- 
turies ago but still enjoy universal re- 
nown. Indeed, it might be said that 
Florence has produced more men of 
outsanding genius, not only than any 
other city, but than most nations in the 
world! Who has not admired the archi- 
tectural genius of Michaelangelo and 
Bernini or the sculptor’s skill of Luca 
della Robbia, Donatello and Cellini? All 
who enjoy the heritage of Western civil- 
ization know the Florentine painters 
Giotto, Fra Angelico, Fra Filippo Lippi, 
Botticelli and the great Leonardo da 
Vinci. In literature, Florence claims 
Dante, Petrarch and Bocaccio, while in 
the realm of world affairs, Pope Gregory 
VII, the De Medicis, Machiavelli, Amer- 
igo Vespucci and Savonarola were Flor- 
entines. Finally, among the universally 
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known Florentine saints stand out St. 
John Gualbert, the Seven Servants of 
Mary (who founded the Servite Order), 
St. Philip Neri and St. Mary Magdalene 
de Pazzi. 

Edward Hutton, who for over half a 
century has been interpreting the art 
and history of Italy for the English- 
speaking world, is just the man to ac- 
quaint you with Florence, its artistic 
masterpieces and the great men who 
produced them. Through a combination 
of superb photographs and brilliant de- 
scriptive passages, he makes this famed 
city come alive for the reader. 

One may well appreciate the reasons 


Michelangelo’s Lorenzo de Medici, an 
illustration from Hutton’s “Florence” 


for his being selected to write the Zone 
Handbooks used by the Allied comman- 
ders and officials engaged in the inva- 
sion, control and administration of Italy 
in 1943, After reading Florence, there is 
not the slightest doubt as to why Gen- 
eral Eisenhower wisely adopted this sen- 
tence of Hutton’s as an Order for the 
Allied armies: “The whole city of Flor- 
ence must be considered a Work of Art 
of the first importance.” 


Novice School Teacher 


STRANGER IN ANGEL Town, by Nancy 
Lester. Dodd, Mead. 312 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Ellen Owens 


Nancy Lester’s journal, recounting the 
experiences of a novice school teacher 
from New Jersey in a Rocky Mountain 
farming community, is unpretentious 
but entertaining. Her struggles with the 


students’ rubber bands, the school an- 
nual and colloquial grammar are authen- 
tic enough to arouse nostalgia in a for- 
mer schoolmarm. The author's sense of 
humor and obvious enthusiasm for her 
job make of the book an excellent propa- 
ganda piece for school teaching as a ca- 
reer. 

The tone of the town, as well as of 
the school, is caught rather neatly in 
such episodes as the town meeting called 
for the purpose of easing out the new 
principal. 


All in all, this is a pleasant little book. 


Story of Love and Courage 
Karen, by Marie Killilea. Prentice-Hall. 
314 pp. $2.95. 
Reviewed by Bessie A. Taft 


“I can walk. I can talk. I can read. I can 
write. . . .” These are not unusual ac- 
complishments for the average nine or 
ten year old, but to a child with spastic 
cerebral palsy, they represent years of 
effort on the part of the child, parents, 
friends, and physicians. 

Karen is the story of a child’s success- 
ful struggle to live a comparatively nor- 
mal life in spite of a disease that makes 
muscle control and coordination a most 
difficult feat. It is also documentation of 
the parents’ efforts to make the public 
aware of the educative processes neces- 
sary in the proper handling of this rela- 
tively neglected malady. The story is 
told by Maria Killilea, mother of Karen. 

The subject matter and its treatment 
could easily have been allowed to slip 
into sentimentality, but the author 
avoids this. Perhaps the best part of the 
story is that about which the author does 
not write, but which is ever present— 
the love and determination of two peo- 
ple who solve their rather staggering 
physical problems with faith and trust 
in God, and a willingness to work them- 
selves. While trying to. work out their 
own difficulties, they remember others 
who have similar ones, and the Killileas 
do something for the world as well as 
for their own family. 

Karen is one of the better “love 
stories’ to come out’ of today’s world. 
Reading it should prompt a “Deo gra- 
tias” from all who believe in God and 
the courage born of faith. It is not great 
literature, but it deserves to be read by 
anyone interested in humanity and the 
mysterious ways of God with those 
whom He loves. 
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The Far North 

Crazy-Wuire-Man,. by Richard Mo- 
renus. Rand McNally. 320 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Ellen D. Kistler 

If the strain of too much civilization, of 

too much hustle and bustle hangs over 


that certain kinds of wood produce more 
heat and hold fire much better than 
others. His experiences with his dog 
team are amusing—and instructive for 
anyone requiring such instruction. 

The second part is filled with fascinat- 
ing recitals of Indian manners, customs, 


which are the birthright of every child 

Passport for Jennifer is another added 
to the current books which take 
“down to the sea in ships,” nevertheles 
it is unique. A series of flashbacks, de. 
scribing the herculean tasks involved jp 
salvaging damaged ships during the wa 
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1s commonly said that 1914 was the 
Road of an epoch in England; that is 
true, and so, in the same sense, was 
1939. It is probably for this reason that 
the great men who flourished “between 
the wars” seem, in spite of their near- 
ness to us, to be in many ways the fig- 
ures of almost another world. It is this 
thought which predominates in reading 
their lives, and was brought home to me 
particularly by the new biography Bede 
Jarrett of the Order of Preachers by 
Kenneth Wykeham-George, O.P. and 
Gervase Mathew, O.P. (Blackfriars Pub- 
ications). There are many still living 
who knew and revered Father Bede Che 
died in 1934 at the early age of 53) and 
they will certainly want to have this 
book; the thousands who heard his 
preaching, were present at the retreats 
he gave, or have read his books will also 
want it. Those who know of him only 
as a name, as the great Dominican fig- 
ure of the first part of this century, will 
look to this biography to bring him alive 
for them. All these readers will find in 
this book something that they seek and 
will be grateful to the authors for their 
work. 

Wisely they have allowed their sub- 
ject, so far as possible, to speak for him- 
self and there are long quotations from 
letters, retreats and sermons set against 
the background of Father Bede’s life. In 
these austere days we are accustomed to 
short biographies and in the main this is 
an advantage; few men, I believe, save 
the very giants, are really worth the dou- 
ble, or triple, decker they habitually re- 
ceived at the beginning of the century. 
I have never understood, for instance, 
why the late Msgr. R. H. Benson was 
given two large volumes, spacious 
though his days were. Still I have this 
reservation to make about the book now 
under consideration: it is too short. All 
the facts are there, no doubt, and you 
can obtain from the book the main lines 
of Father Bede’s development as a man 
and as a religious. Yet one looks for 
something more. Father Bede, it is no 
exaggeration to say, really put the Dom- 
inicans “on the map” in this country. It 
is a pity that room is not found for some 
more detailed account of what must 
have been a difficult enterprise. What 
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opposition did he have to face, was 
there no clash of character or no conflict 
of interests within and without the Or- 
der? Was all such plain sailing as it ap- 
pears? 

Father Bede’s life has its own distinc- 
tion; his position as a leader among the 
English Catholics between the wars and 
as the agent of a ‘great advance among 
the English Dominicans requires some 
additional emphasis. It should be said, 
however, that he appears here as no 
stock, conventional religious—I defy 
anyone to make him that—and the por- 
trait of the man is living and enthrall- 
ing so that some of his own peculiar en- 
thusiasm seems to be communicated to 
the book. For that very reason I should 
have liked more. 


VELYN WaucH can paint a picture, 

delineate character, and with care- 
ful attention to detail and construction 
produce a novel that is always worth 
reading and has more meat in it than 
most these days. Men at Arms, his latest 
effort and the first of a trilogy, is de- 
scribed as a novel of military life. He 
certainly manages to set the stage and to 
give us a true picture of the training of 
officers in the British army in 1939 and 
1940. This novel also, I suppose, comes 
within that somewhat arbitrarily named 
category the Catholic novel, for its chief 
character, Guy Crouchback, is a Cath- 
olic and one of the last of an old Cath- 
olic family. 1 must admit that the hero’s 
Catholicism struck me as something of 
an interpolation on the main theme of 
the novel, though it may be that the two 
books to come put this right. It is a pity, 
in some ways, that Evelyn Waugh first 
made his name with so uproarious (and 
to some extent adolescent) a book as 
Decline and Fall; one is inclined to de- 
tect in his subsequent and more serious 
work elements of that early effort. In a 
recent biography of George Eliot I came 
across a judgment of hers about Mrs. 





Lancelot C. Sheppard, who previously 
wrote the “Letter from England” under 
the pen-name of Roger Capel, is the 
translator of DeLubac’s Catholicism and 
Helle’s Miracles. He is the author of 
several biographies which have been 
published in England. 


Gaskell: “She is not,” she wrote, “con- 
tent with the subdued coloring—the 
half-tints of real life. Hence she agitates 
one for the moment, but she does not 
secure one’s lasting sympathy.” To some 
extent I feel tha is valid-criticism of 
Evelyn Waugh’s more serious novels. 
There is a certain extravagance about 
them that is diverting, there are exceed- 
ingly funny passages, and sometimes a 
certain brutality of statement which all 
taken together are the ingredients of a 
typical Waugh novel. Men at Arms is 
no exception, but there is a subtle dif- 
ference between this and, say, Brides- 
head Revisited; gentleness perhaps is the 
best description of this new ingredient, 
and because of it his enthusiastic readers 
will probably, and not unwisely call this 
his best effort so far, and others, not so 
enthusiastic, may at least begin to take 
him more seriously. 


jie Is good news that Burns Oates and 
Washbourne are republishing - the 
Orchard books again. This series of spir- 
itual classics went out of print as a re- 
sult of the war. The first to come to 
hand is The Cloud of Unknowing and 
Other Treatises edited by Abbot Justin 
McCann, O.S.B. The commentary on 
the “Cloud” by Dom Augustine Baker 
has been. included in this edition. A 
classic stands in no need of reviewing 
and this 14th century anonymous Eng- 
lish mystic’s work will need no recom- 
mendation to readers familiar with the 
field. Dom McCann has done an ex- 
ceedingly good job in the editing: his 
modification of spelling and vocabulary 
(for the sake of modern readers) some- 
how contrives to combine unobtrusive- 
ness with effectiveness so that we can 
obtain the “flavour” of the original with- 
out the necessary hard labour that that 
might entail. 

Another firm of publishers (Faber and 
Faber) are bringing out a series of spir- 
itual classics in translation under the 
general editorship of Professor Allison 
Peers, the editor and translator of the 
works of- St. John of the Cross and St. 
Teresa. The latest to be published is a 
new translation of Blessed Jan van Ruys- 
broek’s The Spiritual Espousals by Eric 
Colledge. The considerable’ attention 
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Saints for Our Time 
By Authors of Today 
Saints FoR Now, edited by Clare 

Boothe Luce. Sheed & Ward. 312 pp. 

$3.50. 

Reviewed by Sr. M. Hester, S.S.N.D. 
Collections of biographical sketches of 
the saints appeal to readers either be- 
cause the saints are favorites or because 
the authors are. Sheed and Ward’s latest 
venture, edited by Clare Boothe Luce, 
should be a winner on both scores—the 
saints chosen have a vitality of their own 
as well as splendid significance for to- 
day, and their biographers handle lan- 
guage with skill and sincerity. 

Mrs. Luce explains the theme of the 
book in the introductory essay. Although 
not as smooth a writer as the authors 
represented (occasional stylistic manner- 
isms get in the way of the thought), she 
has done a competent, thoughtful and 
thoroughly original study of sanctity. 
Significant is her comment that “the 
Saints give little thought to changing 
the world around them. They are too 
busy changing the world within them,” 
though paradoxically all of them “effec- 
ed the greatest political, economic, cul- 
tural revolution on earth.” 

The list of contributors is impressive 
and unusual. Alfred Noyes, Kathleen 
Norris, Evelyn Waugh, Rebecca West, 
George Lamb, Whittaker Chambers, 
E. I. Watkin, Sister Madeleva, Paul 
Gallico, Vincent Sheean, Robert Far- 
ren, Barbara Ward, John Farrow, Kate 
O’Brien, D. B. Wyndham Lewis, Kurt 
Reinhardt, Thomas Merton, Gerald 
Heard, Bruce Marshall and Karl Stern 
make a goodly company. Some of the 
saints are popular; some are less-well- 
known. St. Francis af Assisi appears 
twice as does St. John of the Cross, but 
there is nothing repetitious about the 
essays. 

George Lamb believes St. Simeon 
Stylites has a message for men and 
women today because “he dwells . . . at 
the easternmost end of western Chris- 
tendom, because he embodies all the 
otherworldliness of the East,” and “the 
Christian religion like the rest of the 
world is suffering from an overdose of 
Westernism.” 

In interesting contrast is Whittaker 
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Chambers’ choice of St. Benedict, for 
“in an age of pillar saints and furiously 
competing athletes of the spirit, when 
men plunged by thousands into the 
desert, in a lunge toward God, and in 
revulsion from man, St. Benedict’s Rule 
brought a saving and creative sanity.” 
A paradox, certainly, but clear enough 
to the reader as to the saints, each of 
whom reflects one aspect of Christ, the 
supreme model of sanctity. 


Evelyn Waugh’s study of St. Helena 
is not a condensation of his novel but a 
new, non-satirical analysis of the gift of 
vocation. The Cure d’Ars is not a com 
bination of Father Malachy and Father 
Smith, but the essay is decidedly Bruce 
Marshall. And St. Thomas More is Bar- 
bara Ward’s Thomas More as St. Augus 
tine is Rebecca West's. There is some- 
thing fresh, something personal, and 
something all-inclusive in the march of 
saints. 


And if you like your art modern, you 
will be enthusiastic about the illustra 
tions by Jean Charlot, Lauren Ford, An- 
dre Girard, Jan Yoors, Salvador Dali and 
Thomas Merton. In any event you will 
get your spiritual money’s worth from 
Saints for Now. 


St. Benedict, by Lauren Ford, an 
illustration from “Saints for Now” 


Careful Study 
Of Padre Pio 


A Crry on A Mountain, by Pascal P 
Parente. Grail. 148 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Edwin Kaiser, C.PP§ 

This reviewer is happy to welcome and 
commend this carefully written work op 
Padre Pio by a competent theologian, 
It is filled with the spirit of faith ang 
deep reverence for a very important 
theme, and fortunately avoids the e. 
cesses of those who confuse credulity 
with faith and exuberance with piety, 
Special interest in the remarkable Capv. 
chin Father has again been aroused by 
the stern decision of the Holy See in 
placing eight books about him on the 
Index of Forbidden Books. (We still 
await a more thorough explanation of 
this action than that given by our Cath 
olic press. One has good reason to be 
surprised that the enthusiastic friends of 
the humble Capuchin should not have 
been better informed on so important a 
matter as the authority of the Church 
in the approval of their publications.) 
Though the publishers of Father Paren: 
te’s book note this condemnation, it 
would probably be expecting too much 
of them to note also that Parente makes 
use of some of these condemned works. 
Undoubtedly the manuscript was in the 
hands of the printer before the an 
nouncement of the condemnation. We 
stress these facts because the Church 
alone is to form the final judgment on 
the question of divine intervention in 
the case of Father Pio. Not only Father 
Pio is under obedience in this matter, 
but also those who publicly discuss his 
case, those who seek to teach the faith- 
ful about him. In this respect the book 
by Father Parente, as we should expect, 
is a model. But even in this instance, it 
seems to us that greater caution is neces 
sary in dealing with “bilocation.” The 
possibility of deception is exceedingly 
great, and it is well to bear in mind that 
it is the clear teaching of St. Thomas 
that bilocation of circumscriptive pres 
ence is utterly impossible. 

The author aims throughout at a pop 
ular presentation and in this he suc 
ceeds. The details of the pious priest's 
life and family background are given 
with factual simplicity, as is the account 
of the stigmata. Here we find at least 
something of the scientific and critical 
spirit, which is not at all foreign to true 
theological discussion. The story of the 
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good wrought through the zeal of Father 
Pio is the most delightful part of the 
hook. To the mind of this reviewer it is 
the obedience, the humility, and the 
fruitful zeal of Father Pio which favor 
the divine intervention. There seems no 
human explanation, and these circum- 
stances suggest a divine intervention, or 
a special providence. But in all this, re- 
viewer, writer, preacher must exercise 
the greatest of caution. The Church 
alone can make the final decision. 

One can well sympathize with the 
publisher whose loss must be consider- 
able if his work is placed on the Index, 
one can realize the tragedy for a Cath- 
olic author whose book has been con- 
demned by the highest authority in the 
Church. The Church realized all this 
when she placed the eight works about 
the stigmatist priest on the Index, but 
her action was more than correction. It 
was instruction and warning. Only those 
with special competence should enter 
into public discussion of mystical or su- 
pernatural phenomena, and they may do 
so only under the watchful eye of eccle- 
siastical authority. 

Father Parente’s work is to be recom- 
mended to the faithful as following the 
sound and safe procedure in dealing 
with a most difficult and delicate sub- 
ject. The special competence which he, 
as a trained theologian, possesses should 
assure for his work wide acceptance. 


Modern “Problems” 
In Accepting Religion 
RELIGION AND THE Mopern Mino, by 


W. T. Stace. Lippincott. 285 pp. 
$3.75. 


Reviewed by Joseph A. Grau, S.]. 


In the last section of his book Professor 
Stace of Princeton University sums up 
under two main heads the problems re- 
sulting from the tension between what 
he describes as religion and the modern 
mind. First there is the problem of the 
scientific world view versus the religious 
world view. Secondly, the question 
about the foundations of morality: are 
they secular or religious? if secular, must 
they be relativistic? To this second prob- 
lem he adds as an integral element the 
sub-problem of the nature of human 
freedom. 

In handling problem one, he claims 
dogmas are literally false, may be myth- 
ically true, that the essence of religion 
is mysticism, and that all great religions 
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St. John of the Cross, by Salvador Dali, 


an illustration from “Saints for Now” 


of East and West agree in a common 
mystical element. His notion of religion, 
therefore, rules out, among other things, 
the Catholic concept of a personal God, 
the supernatural, and genuine mystic- 
ism. For problem two his answer is that 
one can make a good case for a secular 
moral code which will hold for all men 
of the present type, but he adds that the 
ultimate basis of morality is religious 
mysticism. He claims to avoid strict rela- 
tivism. To solve the sub-problem he pro- 
poses a psychological determinism which 
as he sees freedom leaves us free enough. 


His analysis of the naturalistic, des- 
pairing modern mind is good, but we 
object that in tracing the origins of 
moral subjectivism not a nod was thrown 
towards the so-called Reformers of the 
Protestant Revolt. It is to his credit that 
he presents his ideas sincerely and, ac- 
cording to his lights, objectively. Al- 
though his thought seems to advance in 
the right direction nevertheless his basic 
theses are at loggerheads with Catholic- 
ism and with all revealed religion. Ac- 
cordingly, in this reviewer's opinion, 
Catholics may not read this book with- 
out proper permission. 


“Deeper Than Intellect, 

Greater Than Will .. .” 

Lire Becins wir Love, by E. Boyd 
Barrett. Bruce. 114 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Sr. Teresa Clare, C.S.]. 

Life Begins with Love will, I believe, be 

a bit of a disappointment to those who 

have come to know E. Boyd Barrett 








through his Shepherds in the Mist. 

There are some excellent points in the 
book; for example, the chapter on the 
Exemplars of Brotherhood: Peter and 
Paul; the easy style, and the four rules 
drawn from Saint Paul’s analysis of 
charity, which may serve as a guide for 
some. 

In one place, the author says that “the 
thoughtful man knows that reform can 
only be accomplished as a result of in- 
dividual effort. Each one must save his 
own soul. Each one must learn for him- 
self what love is and each must learn to 
love at a personal cost. There is no quick 
cure for social wrong. Least of all ‘can 
mass cures be looked for, as though 
greed and hate like physical maladies 
could be banished by innoculation.” 

Our love for neighbor is an outgrowth 
of our love of God. From the individual 
unit and the revolution of the spirit, the 
love of neighbor or charity of Christ 
breathes a contagion. Yet, he proceeds to 
deal with love under the ill-used and 
much abused words of tolerance and 
brotherhood with such an impersonal 
note and such a lack of warmth that it 
is difficult to recognize faith in God as 
the root of neighborly love, and neigh- 
borly love as the core of genuine toler- 
ance. 

To speak of tolerance is not enough, 
for tolerance has a merely negative con- 
notation. Only love (fraternal love is the 
fruit of the hidden soul’s union with 
God) is the positive force which can 
really enforce tolerance in human life. 

In the preface, the author quotes 
Thomas a Kempis—“Love is the highest 
reason”—and adds “Its insight is deeper 
than the intellect. Its potency is greater 
than the will.” If the spirit of the pre- 
face had been carried over into the rest 
of the book, we would not get the feel- 
ing that the author took too much and 
treated it too slightly. 


Much That Catholics 
Might Well Know 
Gravity AND Gracg, by Simone Weil. 

Translated by Arthur Wills, Putnam. 

236 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 
The third of the amazing and disturbing 
Simone Weil’s works to appear in an 
English translation (very well done by 
Arthur Wills), this was the first of her 
books to appear in France. It is perhaps 
a pity that this volume was not the first 
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poetry and mystical works, the most 
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turbulent life. $2.25 


MANUAL FOR 
INTERIOR SOULS 

by J. N. Grou, S.J. 
A handbook of practical spirituality. 
$3.00 
“More gripping than any other spirit- 
ual writer” —ABBOT BUTLER 
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to appear in English, partly for the rea- 
son that the introductory appreciation 
of Mile. Weil, by her friend and, to 
some extent, literary executor, Gustave 
Thibon, is a much better prefatory sur- 
vey of the woman, her mind and her 
writings, than was provided for the other 
volumes in English. M. Thibon, a Cath- 
olic layman, but a competent theologian, 
sees in Simone Weil a true mystic, and 
says of her that “she actually experi- 
enced in its heartbreaking reality the 
distance between knowing and knowing 
with all one’s soul, and the object of her 
life was to abolish that distance.” 

The present work consists of a series 
of extracts from Simone Weil's note- 
books, chosen by M. Thibon, and ar- 
ranged by him under a variety of sub 
ject headings, such as The Self, Love, 
Evil, Affliction, Violence, The Cross, 
Intelligence and Grace, and the like. An 
opening section, headed Gravity and 
Grace, gives the collection its title, and 
sets forth one of the main themes of 
Simone Weil: the struggle between the 
natural movements of the soul, domin- 
ated by laws analogous to those of grav- 
ity, and grace, alone able to overcome 
those forces. 

A few of the author's more striking 
reflections: 

The imagination is continually at work, 
filling up all the fissures through which 
grace might pass. 

The past and the future hinder the 
wholesome effect of affliction by providing 
an unlimited field for imaginary elevation. 
(I used to be... I shall be. . . .) That is 
why the renunciation of the past and future 
is the first of all renunciations. 

To implore a man is a desperate attempt 
through sheer intensity to make our system 
of values pass into him. To implore God 

. is an attempt to make the divine values 
pass into ourselves. 

An imaginary divinity has been given to 
man so that he may strip himself of it as 
Christ did of His real divinity. 

We cannot contemplate without terror 
the extent of the evil which man can do 
and endure. 

I have quoted only orthodox and un- 
objectionable passages; there are reflec- 
tions in this book to which exception 
must be taken, but I believe they are 
very few—less, certainly, than in the 
other two books in English. In this con- 
nection, and in the light of the great 
disagreement among Catholic reviewers 
that the earlier books have caused, it is 


helpful to have M. Thibon’s prefatory 
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warning about the twin dangers of hay. 
ing to evaluate non-Catholic thought: 
that of ruthless application of the prin 
ciples of speculative theology, with a 
merciless condemnation of anything that 
seems unorthodox; and that of trying, at 
whatever cost, to bend the thoughts one 
is studying into conformity with Cath 
olic truth. It is perhaps enough to know 
that Simone Weil died, as she had lived, 
outside the Catholic Church, for reasons 
known but to God, Who has not with 
held from her, however, the ability to 
tell Catholics much that it will be good 
for them to know. 


THE PHYSICAL PHENOMENA 
OF MysTICISM 
(Continued from page 53) 
fraud. This strange enthusiasm is even 
less understandable in a time which, 
like our own, produces so much truly 
heroic sanctity. It is a sad sign of this 
lopsided outlook that there should have 
been eight books without Imprimatur on 
Padre Pio alone (Cin addition to the 
large number with Imprimatur) where 
as a man like the Polish Franciscan Fa 
ther Maximilian Kolbe—who after a life 
of wonderful apostolic labor died in a 
German concentration camp because he 
took voluntarily the place of a father of 
a family condemned to be starved to 
death in a hunger bunker—has to be 
content with one very slight and little 
publicized biography. It is greatly to be 
hoped that Father Thurston’s book will 
help Catholics to be more chary where 
phenomena are concerned and, on the 
other hand, more alive to the beauty of 
heroic virtue, of which these phenomena 

are at best accompaniments. 
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Newman’s Years 

As an Anglican 

Newman’s Way, by Sean O’Faolain. 
Devin-Adair. 335 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Joseph M. O'Leary, C.P. 


Lovers of Newman welcome any book 
about him that is undertaken “in a spirit 
of high interest and eager admiration”; 
they read eagerly anything that is of- 
fered as a “help to humanize the whole 
Newman legend.” One lover. of New- 
man, however, is disappointed in Sean 
OFaolain’s book; he comes from its 
reading with mingled sentiments of 
pleasure and pain. 

Originally conceived as “a sort of 
Conversation Piece, or family portrait,” 
the book soon grew into a study with 
John Henry Newman dominating the 
picture. The story is Newman’s odyssey 
from childhood until his reception into 
the Roman Catholic Church. Though 
covering the same period as Maisie 
Ward's Young Mr. Newman, and 
Eleanor Ruggles’ Journey Into Faith, 
O’Faolain’s book is a fresh and closely 
woven story of the family life and aca- 
demic career of John Henry Newman 
as an Anglican. Many valuable insights 
are afforded us; small details merge into 
a living image of the personalities in- 
volved; the significance of small inci- 
dents is pointed or suggested in a charm- 
ing and convincing way. For all this, the 
book is welcome and important. 


The author acknowledges a doubt as 
to whether he has succeeded in keeping 
John Henry from so outshadowing the 
rest of the family that further mention 
of their fortunes would be felt as an in- 
trusion. To this reviewer, it seems that 
the author has allowed the family to out- 
shadow other influences in the decisive 
years of Newman’s Anglican career. 

A critical reader finds much in O’Fao- 
lain’s book that is inadequate or mis- 
leading or open to challenge. As exam- 
ples of inadequateness, the following 
passages are submitted: on the “Grace 
of God, received in baptism” (Cp. 124); 
on Newman’s lack of contemporaneous- 
ness (pp. 133-136); on the work of An- 
gels Cp. 183); on Newmans alleged lack 
of interest in the human beings of the 
Arian controversy (pp. 218-219); on the 
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main reason given for Newman’s draw- 
ing away from his family Cp. 190). 
More serious are passages that are 
misleading. Newman’s respect for au- 
thority, certainly one of his outstanding 
and decisive traits, is put down as in- 
nate and “inordinate” (pp. 59-60). A 
disparaging contrast is drawn between 
Frank and J. H. Newman: between the 
humanitarian and one not at all inter- 
ested in human welfare. “Catholics rare- 
ly are” Cp. 100). Newman’s acceptance 
of the “modern [?] dogma of the As- 
sumption” would not have depended at 
all on any imaginative concept of life as 
a veil (p. 182). A suggestion of the 
Council of Trent in a context that 
speaks of creeds as a regrettable neces- 
sity is dangerous writing (p. 222). The 
fine passage on original sin in the 
Apologia is not explained or refuted by 
O’Faolain’s juxtaposition of a foggy text 
from Berdyaev (pp. 245-246). 
O’Faolain’s whole treatment of New- 
man’s mental processes and style is open 
to challenge. In several places, he insists 
upon the unreliableness of Newman’s 
writings concerning himself. Newman is 
said to show “meticulous intellectual ac- 
curacy” but to omit “totally to record 
the simultaneous war of the emotions” 
Cp. 40). “Most of Newman’s intellec- 
tualizations are autopsies or post-cogita- 
tions. They are quite untrustworthy as 
complete accounts of what happened” 
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(p. 41). “His final summary of what he 
calls the ‘reality’ of his experience is 
pure intellectualism” (p. 41). “The now 
well-know Newman intellect acutely at 
work, so seductive in generalization, so 
fallible, sometimes even repellent in the 
particular and momentary” (p. 178). 
The Apologia is characterized as “that 
utterly truthful book which no biogra- 
pher can trust implicitly” Cp. 260). 

The author, of course, has a right to 
his own opinion on these matters; but 
this reviewer questions his right to set 
down these opinions with apparent final- 
ity, without any indication of sources or 
of opposite views. After all, there is noth- 
ing new in these assertions; they have 
been made before; they have been an- 
swered by eminent non-Catholics as well 
as by Catholics; they have failed to car- 
ry conviction to any genuine student 
who, while reading Newman’s works, 
keeps his mind “on what he says, not 
on hypothetical moods and motives be- 
hind his pages” (C. F. Harrold, John H. 
Newman, p. 439). 

So much for the book as written. The 
biggest disappointment of all in the vol- 
ume is the author's almost complete 
ignorance of Newman’s inner, spiritual 
life during the critical years. John 
Henry Newman’s way was, it may be 
submitted, something different from that 
pictured by O’Faolain. 


Autobiography of 
Arthur Koestler 


- ARROW IN THE Brug, by Arthur Koest- 


ler. Macmillan. 352 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Richard J]. Houk 


Arthur Koestler is no stranger to Amer- 
can readers who, generally speaking, 
have given wholehearted praise to his 
long list of literary efforts. Among his 
works Darkness at Noon, The Yogi and 
the Commissar and his contribution to 
The God That Failed have brilliantly 
described his opinion of and _ activities 
with the Communist Party, of which he 
was an active member from 1931 until 
his defection at the time of the German- 
Soviet non-aggression pact. His latest 
book, Arrow in the Blue, the first vol- 
ume of his autobiography, covers the 
years from his birth in 1905 to 1931, 
and well explains his crucial decision to 
join the Communist organization. 

The thoroughness of his explanation 
will be of great interest to the many 
thoughtful Americans who scrutinized 
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Whittaker Chambers’ Witness in an at- 
tempt to understand the psychological 
and sociological promptings that result 
in a “Communist intellectual.” Indeed, 
Koestler’s psychological terminology is so 
abundant and so bewildering that the 
uninstructed reader may drop the book 
in despair! Those who persist, however, 
will find that this volume has three 
main themes: the historical background 
against which the author grew up, a 
frank analysis of his development, and 
a description of his personal adventures. 
Numerous pages contain material offen- 
sive to many readers, such as Koestler’s 
sexual activities and his description of 
the Parisian bawdy houses. Notwith- 
standing, this account makes clear the 
dilemma of modern Godless man. It is 
heart-rending to study the development 
of this versatile and witty mind which 
now cries out in bleak despair at a seem- 
ingly hopeless future: 

“In 1931 we lived under the fascist 
threat, but we saw an inspiring alterna- 
tive in Russia. In 1951 we live under 
the Russian threat, but there is no in- 
spiring alternative in sight; we are forced 
to fall back on the threadbare values of 
the past. In the thirties there existed a 
specious hope; in the fifties, only an un- 
easy resignation.” 


Spiritual Autobiography 

Of Chinese Diplomat 

From Confucius to Curist, by Paul 
K. T. Sih. Sheed & Ward. 231 pp. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Edmund J. Cockell 


Many are the doors through which a 
convert enters the Catholic Church. In 
this spiritual autobiography, Dr. Paul 
K. T. Sih, a learned Chinese scholar and 
government official, tells how he grad- 
ually advanced toward the Church. 

During the early part of his life, Dr. 
Sih was influenced by Confucianism, 
Buddhism, Taoism, and especially by 
his grandmother's devotion to Kuan Yin, 
the Goddess of Mercy. “Confucius can 
be just as good a starting point for the 
discovery of Our Divine Master as Aris- 
totle,” Dr. Sih says. And . . . “Confucian 
teaching is a natural foundation-stone to 
the supernatural edifice of the Church. 
We Chinese must take Confucius as our 
point of departure in order to arrive at 
Christ, for only the Gospel of Christ can 
fulfill the doctrine of Confucius.” 

As a graduate student in Rome, he 
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became acquainted with the beauty of 
Catholic life. The Church seemed to of 
fer one “something concrete.” Reading 
Dante introduced him to the element of 
supernatural religion. 

Through the practice of prayer, Dr. 
Sih gained an experimental knowledge 
of God. He was left with “a sense of 
the need of grace, of God's help, the 
need for adoration and prayer,” yet his 
will still resisted accepting the Faith lest 
it demand too much effort and self-dis- 
cipline. 

Other experiences, however, slowly 
altered his religious attitude: escaping 
unhurt from the mortar shelling of the 
guerrillas in Greece; reading Dr. John 
C. H. Wu’s book, The Science of Love; 
learning of St. Therese of Lisieux and 
her “little way” of trust, love, and self- 
surrender; going to Mass; and finally the 
crisis—Dr. Sih’s nearly tragic automobile 
accident. 

“My entrance into the Church,” Dr. 
Sih says, “has meant only the surrender 
of my will to what have long been the 
dictates of logic for me.” 

From Confucius to Christ is Dr. Sih’s 
story of how the great philosophers of 
the East prepared his Oriental mind for 
the gift of the true Faith. 


Canadian Doctor’s Work 
In Behalf of Communists 
Tue SCALPEL, THE Sworn, by Ted AI- 


lan and Sydney Gordon. Little, 

Brown. 336 pp. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Sr. M. Cecilia, B.V.M. 
The Scalpel, the Sword is a not entirely 
objective account of the life of Cana- 
dian surgeon Norman Bethune. His 
frankly admiring biographers give us 
the story of Bethune the crusader, a 
man who spent his life struggling 
against stupidity, ugliness, selfishness 
and needless death. The unrelieved suf- 
fering of the poor moved the heart of 
surgeon Bethune; his helplessness filled 
him with despair. What could one man 
alone do against the miseries of the 
whole world? The answer seemed to be 
Communism, and in 1936 he went to 
Spain, where the battle was already un- 
der way. He returned to America the 
next year to solicit aid, and then moved 
to China, to take medical assistance to 
the guerillas. There, in 1939 he died. 

Bethune joined the Communist cause 
in the 30s when Russia proudly showed 
her earliest gains. Russia had done in 


her fight against tuberculosis what Beth. 
une, himself tubercular, longed to ge 
done, and he impulsively stepped be 
neath her banner. 

The piteous terror of the non-combt. 
ants in the flight from Malaga, the silent 
courage of Spanish and gentle Chinese 
peasant-soldiers should give us a sadden. 
ing picture of our foes. Too often they 
had little choice, but were swept On: 
ward by the flood of war. Once in the 
field, perspective fell away, and there 
were only the guns, the darkness, and 
the fear. Bethune treated their wounds, 
bringing the comfort of the field hos. 
pital and the operating theater into con- 
ditions of appalling primitiveness. 


Scholar’s Road 
To the Carmel 


Tue Frurr in THE SEED, by Margaret 
Leigh. Sheed & Ward. 128 pp. $2.00. 
Reviewed by Anne Cyr 

This is a slim little volume, but there is 

plenty of substance in its 128 closely 

printed pages. It takes the writer from 

her early, sheltered childhood along a 

lonely road with many false turnings to 

steep heights that end at a Carmel. 

Margaret Leigh was born in England 
before the turn of the century. Her fa 
ther was an Oxford don, her mother a 
woman gifted both in intellect and piety. 
While her parents were practicing An 
glicans, religion meant little to her, and 
she remembers explaining to another 
child at one time that “religion is a de 
vice of the grown-ups to keep children 
in order.” 

Miss Leigh’s spiritual star began to 
rise when she was 17. Its ascent was 
very slow and it took about 30 years to 
reach its zenith. While these years were 
marked by doubts, suffering, loneliness 
and error, Miss Leigh feels that much 
good came of her slow progress. “As | 
look back on those days, it seems to me 
that very early intellectual and spiritual 
development is a bad thing; the imma 
ture soul is warped by a burden too 
heavy for it to bear. But when the dawn 
of mind and spirit comes at the right 
time, it is all the brighter for rising in 
the stillness and emptiness of the nat 
ural night.” 

Miss Leigh’s early ambition was to be 
a university don, but despite her bril- 
liant mind and considerable learning 
she encountered the prejudices that pre- 
vailed against women in most fields at 
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that time. She has been in turn a teach- 
et, a writer of successful books and a 
farmer, performing the greater part of 
the heavy farm work herself. 

Readers will find in her life a pattern 
similar in many respects to Thomas 
Merton’s as he tells it in Seven Storey 
Mountain. 


True Horror Story 

Miss Assy Firrcu-Martin, by Kataryn 
Loughlin. Coward-McCann. 179 pp. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Beryl Hoskin 


The unfolding of the character of Miss 
Abby Fitch-Martin makes a fascinating 
and horrible story. The Fitch-Martin 
clan were not among the earliest of 
American colonists, but shortly after the 
Colonies were well on their way the 
Fitch preachers and the Martin mer- 
chants were found making their cautious 
way among the colonists. They were not 
weak nor cowardly, but were prudent; 
and always they went with a Bible in 
the left hand and a purse in the right. 
The Fitchs and the Martins lived in up- 
state New York for several generations. 
They were good middle class people. 
Trouble didn’t start in the family till the 
time of Uncle Pliny, and then it came 
to a head when Uncle Pliny died and 
Abby came into control. 

Abby was a sadistic monster who took 
her two young nieces Esher and Kataryn 
to rear. They were subject to her insane 
whims and the entire clan was helpless 
to do anything about it. While this story 
is mainly concerned with the character 
of Abby Fitch-Martin, its background of 
small town life is rich in description. It 
is a good picture of the life of the time. 

The author writes with a finished pen. 
While the story is a horrible one, it is 
enlivened by light touches of humor, ex- 
cellent character studies and good writ- 
ing throughout. 


One for That List 
Here’s a How-De-Do, My Life in Gil- 
bert and Sullivan, by Martyn Green. 

Norton. 283 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Gertrude Collins 
Gilbert and Sullivan enthusiasts in gen- 
eral, and followers of the admirable 
D’Oyle Carte Company in particular, 
may derive some small measure of en- 
tertainment from this account of the 
peregrinations of Martyn Green. 


Touring for 30 years as a member of 
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the Savoyards, with time out for service 
in the RK.A.F. during World War II, 
and a brief excursion into films, Mr. 
Green built up a considerable reputation 
throughout the English-speaking world 
as an interpreter of many of the more 
famous roles in the Gilbert and Sullivan 
repertoire. His career has been lively 
and eventful; his associates colorful. To 
his various roles Mr. Green has con- 
tributed diverse bits of onstage business 
that have served to brighten the rather 
stereotyped styles and conventions of 
the Gilbert and Sullivan tradition. That 
his story, in spite of a wealth of ma- 
terial, never achieves any distinction is 
due largely to poor organization and to 
some incredibly slipshod writing. Suf- 
fering further from a lack of coherent 
narrative, Mr. Green’s fitful chronicle 
will do little by way of enhancing either 
the pleasant memory of the D’Oyly 
Carte group, or of arousing any partic- 
ular interest in the newly-formed Amer- 
ican company. 

Here’s a How-De-Do is a natural for 
inclusion in Ko-Ko’s little list. 


Autobiography of 
Portrait Painter 


Curaroscuro, by Augustus John. Pel- 
legrini & Cudahy. 285 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Olga M. Peterson 


Among the portrait painters whose 
names have headed the list since the 
days of Sargent, Augustus John is prom- 
inent. He has been a fashionable painter 
and this has given him an entry into 
worlds which require as a passport either 
creative gifts, wealth or title. Not in- 
frequently people who have lived or vis- 
ited in these worlds write their auto- 
biographies, and that is how we find out 
how the other half, the glamorous and 
interesting half, lives. Sir Osbert Sitwell, 
Forbes Robertson and Sir William Roth- 
enstein have done magnificent reporting 
in this field. 

Unfortunately Augustus John is not 
in the same class. He modestly chooses 
as a subtitle “Fragments of Autobiogra- 
phy” which of course eliminates the 
need for any organization or develop- 
ment of thought. His book is a series of 
notes on people he has met, all of them 
people we might like to know more 
about, but Augustus John has not re- 
vealed anything memorable. Instead he 
is a master of the pointless anecdote. 


Witness this one about Charlie Chap- 


lin, who at one time told Lady Ottoline 
Morrell that his mother had been court- 
ed by a lord. When she asked which 
lord, Chaplin wittily replied, “I won't 
tell you.” Although this is Charlie’s only 
contribution to the book, it earns him a 
place in the index, along with 390 other 
acquaintances whom Mr. John has made 
an effort to recall. 


On another score, Chiaroscuro is dis- 
appointing. An artist's autobiography, 
even in fragments, should have some- 
thing to say about his artistic beliefs; or 
if he does not indulge in beliefs, at least 
about his artistic development. Mr. John 
apparently does not wish to confide in 
the gentle reader. Maybe he is saving it 
for the sequel which he has promised for 
some future date. 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 73) 


paid at the present time to the Spanish 
mystics should not be allowed to obscure 
those of the Low Countries: Herp, 
Denis of Rijkel, Blosius and, head and 
shoulders above them all, Ruysbroek; he, 
certainly, and to a lesser degree Herp, 
exerted more than a little influence on 
St. John of the Cross. Yet, in spite of 
Ruysbroek’s beatification in 1908, his 
teaching seems to have remained under 
something of a cloud, at least in popular 
estimation, partly owing to Gerson’s 
charge of heresy made some 20 years 
after his death, though, as Mr. Colledge 
shows, like Benet of Canfield’s case in 
after years, the responsibility for the 
trouble largely belonged to the excessive 
zeal of subsequent translators and inter- 
preters. 

The Spiritual Espousals (known hith- 
erto in English as The Adornment of 
the Spiritual Marriage) is by no means 
an easy book. It could hardly be other- 
wise since Ruysbroek is describing the 
highest union of the contemplative life. 
It is his principal work and treats of the 
active life, the contemplative life, and 
what he calls the life of the contempla- 
tion of God, “a superessential contem- 
plation which is the foundation of all 
holiness, and of all the life that men can 
live.” This edition of the Espousals with 
its excellent translation and scholarly, 
informative introduction forms a more 
than adequate presentation of the prin- 
cipal work of one who has been de- 
scribed as “one of the very greatest of 
the mystics.” 
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I pousr if my readers realize how 
much I worry about their welfare 
and what a large part of my working 
hours is devoted to a ceaseless search for 
ways of making them happy. And why 
not? How else could I ever repay for 
those misguided missives which regular- 
ly come my way (“you pig-head, I hope 
you eat ground glass,” etc.)? 

But now my search is ended for I 
have found the way to more “gracious 
living.” If you haven’t guessed by now, 
my discovery is Amy Vanderbilt’s Com- 
plete Book of Etiquette, a book that | 
am sure will make my readers and my- 
self better persons. I am already hor- 
ried by the crudities of my past and | 
wish to’ apologize to all whom I may 
have offended by my gross actions. I can 
only offer as a partial excuse the fact 
that my grandparents came from the 
auld sod and like so many other misfor- 
tunates I never really had a chance. As 
of today, however, all that is past. With 
the help of Amy I have embarked on a 
new life. Because I am by nature gen- 
erous, particularly where my readers are 
concerned, and because there’s no fun 
in being the only gracious liver around 
these parts, I want to share my treasure 
with you. 

For most of you who rightly thrill to 
my every suggestion, no more need be 
said. But for new readers, for disaffected 
readers and especially for those who 
don’t have a spare five bucks at the mo- 
ment ($5.75 if you need an index) I 
offer a few of the more vital rules so 
that you can begin your reform right 
away. 

Amy prides herself, and with good 
reason, on being practical. She well 
knows how many have been harassed by 
the vital problem of endorsements (prod- 
ucts, not checks). If you have been won- 
dering what action you should take 
when asked to appear on the back cover 
of Life, wonder no longer. Good old 
Amy points out the way: “The bound- 
aries of good taste should never be over- 
stepped. . . . It would be poor taste to 
allow this copy to be too explicit about 
one’s possessions. You could permit your- 
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STOP PUSHING! 


by DAN HERR 





self to be called ‘wealthy’ or ‘socially 
prominent’ but not ‘the heiress to $20,- 
000,000. . . . Anything too intimate and 
personal — depilatories, mouth washes, 
tooth pastes, foundation garments, un- 
derwear, stockings, patent medicines—is, 
obviously, unsuited to social endorse- 
ment. . . . If you endorse products, use 
them or at least possess them for pos- 
sible use. Always tell querying adver- 
tisers what you have already endorsed 
or what you are considering endorsing.” 

What have you done about your coat 
of arms? I'll bet that like me you have 
had it all mixed up and as a result your 
friends have been howling about your 
bloopers behind your back. Now get this 
straight once and for all: “If she Can 
heiress or co-heiress)) marries she may 
‘impale’ her arms with those of her hus- 
band. . . . Her children may ‘quarter’ 
their parents’ arms. Technically, if an 
‘heiress’ marries a non-armigerous hus- 
band she and her children lose their 
armigerous standing, but in this coun- 
try there is considerable relaxation of 
this fine point. An heiress may continue 
to use the lozenge herself even though 
she marries a non-armigerous husband 
but if she is not an heiress she is not 
correct in using her family’s arms on 
the lozenge after her marriage.” 

That's a blow, isn’t it? But I thought 
you might as well know about it right 
off. And what chance is there for me 
when word gets around that I am non- 
armigerous. Even if I could palaver 
some helpless female into overlooking 
this blight, would it be fair to our chil- 
dren who would lose their armigerous 
standing. Every red-blooded American 
will join me in shouting “No!” 

All that remains of my Latin is a few 
phrases, of my Greek, the first seven 
letters of the alphabet, of my Spanish, 
que pasa. Had I but known—were sad- 
der words ever spoken? “As one form of 
insurance against the dreaded feeling of 
‘not belonging’ among educated people,” 
Amy urges a “bowing acquaintance” 
with several foreign languages. As she 
so well points out “foreign words and 
phrases . . . are second nature to many 


intellectuals and it is more comfortable 
to be on terra firma [you can see that 
Amy practices what she preaches] than 


on terra incognita. . . . There are words 
which, politely speaking, are more ac. 
ceptable in a foreign tongue than in oy 
own sometimes brusque one. It is there. 
fore possible to speak of a lady’s derriere, 
the baby’s po-po (German and French 
baby talk for fanny’), a pot de chambre 
—decorators seize on antique examples 
as perfect flower vases these days. . . .” 
Having learned these three foreign 
phrases from Amy, I can hardly wait to 
use them. 

In the hustle and bustle of modem 
life chances are you have given no more 
than a passing thought to the etiquette 
of divorce. And yet, as Amy points out 
“this social upheaval touches the lives of 
every one of us in some way.” 

Until you find time to give this sub 
ject the full study which it so surely 
deserves, here are a few basic rules that 
may keep you from acting like the oaf 
you are: 

“Divorce should never be entered into 
in the midst of battle. . . .” 

“People in difficulty with their mar- 
riages do not necessarily require a 
lengthy psychoanalysis. They may be 
able to adjust their difficulties after a 
certain number of consultations with a 
psychiatrist.” 

“Trial separation . . . should not be 
openly announced even to one’s friends.” 

“Only the vulgar announce their sepa- 
rations by way of newspaper inter 
views.” 

“When a husband moves out or a 
wife gathers up the children and returns 
to mother . . . phone calls are parried 
with ‘Mr. Green is away just now but 
I can take the message and have him 
call you!” CWhat happens to poor Mr. 
Green’s calls is probably just what the 
stinker deserves.) 

“Any remarks directed toward the 
newly divorced should be tactful im 
deed.” 

Fellow bachelors, in particular, | 
think, will appreciate learning how to 
put in her place a gal who may be try- 
ing to trap them. If she let’s a rumor 
leak to the press and you are approached 
by a reporter, whatever you do, don't 
make an outraged denial, for Amy as 
sures us that “no woman is ever flat 
tered” by such an action. Instead, you 


(Continued on page 83) 
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Existentialist Thinking 
Studied and Evaluated 
Tue ExisTENTIALIST Revo t, by Kurt F. 

Reinhardt. Bruce. 254 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Thomas More Newbold, 

CP. 

It was Etienne Gilson who said that the 
task of the historian of philosophy is to 
show that the history of philosophy 
makes philosophical sense. And it is in 
this spirit that Dr. Reinhardt studies and 
evaluates that particular contemporary 
phase of philosophic thought called Ex- 
istentialism. He shows that Existential- 
ism is a “revolt,” a revolt against the 
barren unrealities of Idealism, against 
the colorless mediocrity of a secularized 
Christianity, and against the collective 
anonymity of Totalitarianism. He shows 
that Existentialism, like almost all re- 
volts, is sometimes extreme, sometimes 
confused and contradictory; but that, in 
the main, it makes philosophic sense as 
an attempt to recover the realism of hu- 
man thought and the wholeness of hu- 
man existence. 

What is new in contemporary Exis- 
tentialism Cand often discouraging to the 
interested but uninitiated reader) is the 
strange terminology, as well as the un- 
familiar meanings which its representa- 
tives often give to familiar words. On 
this score, Dr. Reinhardt’s book can be 
especially recommended. He overcomes 
this semantic obstacle by carefully de- 
fining and explaining existentialist terms 
against the vital background of the life 
and thought of the author in question. 


The chapters on Kierkegaard and 
Nietzsche are written with deep insight 
and sympathy, and have about them a 
dramatic quality that is well adapted to 
the spirit and scope of the book. It is 
this reviewer's opinion, however, that 
the treatment of Husserl is too brief. 
What is there is good; but it is not 
enough. A clear grasp of the “phenom- 
enological method” is crucial to an un- 
derstanding of what present-day exis- 
tentialists are trying to say. 


On the whole, however, the book is 
a welcome exception amid the present 
windfall of books on Existentialism, so 
many of which lay claim to an exclusive 
authenticity of interpretation that can- 
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not possibly be justified by the facts. In 
his concluding chapter, Dr. Reinhardt 
is careful not to speak glibly either of 
existential “philosophy” or existential 
“systems”; but confines himself to a de- 
scriptive definition of “existential think- 
ing” and its “themes.” This is as it 
should be; for such is the only “struc- 
ture” that Existentialism has so far 
achieved. We have not yet heard the 
last word on Existentialism; and this 
book does not pretend to have said it. 
But it does a good job of bringing us up 
to date. 


Commentary on 

Summa Theologica 

Tue Trinity AND Gop THE CREATOR, 
bv Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 
Translated by Frederic C. Eckhoff. 
Herder. 675 pp. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Augustine Rock, O.P. 


This volume, together with The One 
God published in 1946, completes Fa- 
ther Garrigou - Lagrange’s commentary 
on Part la of the Summa Theologica of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. It is characterized, 
as are all of the works of the world fa- 
mous theologian, by lucidity of thought 
and felicity of expression. The translator 
has been faithful to the text of the orig- 
inal, and that is precisely what one 
would hope for in a translation of a 
work as technical as this one. 


An extensive commentary on the tract 
concerning the Trinity is preceeded by 
a long introduction (73 pages) giving a 
useful and sufficiently complete state- 
ment of the positive theology concern- 
ing this important and difficult tract. 


Those who have made use of the 
earlier volumes in this series are familiar 
with the author’s method of commenting 


extensively on articles which present ° 


particular difficulties or fundamental 
points of the doctrine. The other articles 
are treated more briefly or are gathered 
together for a more generalized consid- 
eration. The method is particularly use- 
ful to priests or students who wish to 
study the Summa of St. Thomas and 
have neither the opportunity nor the 
time to seek the help of a living teacher. 
The questions most likely to occur to the 
intelligent student working on his own 


are also those most likely to be answered 
in this volume. 

The author points out in his Preface 
that he intends to meet the demand aris- 
ing out of the Decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Seminaries and Univer- 
sities which says that in theology classes 
“the Summa Theologica is to be consult- 
ed frequently and explained together 
with some other text which presents the 
logical order of the questions and the 
positive teaching.” This he has done ad- 
mirably, and the same success is to be 
expected for this work that has been en- 
joyed by the previously published works 
in the same series. 


Both Body and Spirit 

Part of Man’s Nature 

Wuat Gop Has Jornep Tocetuer, by 
Gustave Thibon. Translated by A. 
Gordon Smith. Regnery. 192 pp. 
$2.50. 
Review by Raymond McKee, C.Ss.R. 

The first and main part of this book is 


not a popular treatise on marriage, but 
the Catholic philosopher’s examination 
of man’s nature as made up of body and 
spirit which God has joined together. 
He examines their relationship and then 
their role in love and marriage. He is 
critical of an asceticism of life and mar- 
riage which instead of transfiguring life 
and flesh, endeavors to disfigure it. He 
says, happily: “In the Catholic world 
today there is a powerful intellectual 
movement on foot which aims at spirit- 
ualizing the things of the body and of 
life. The hour has come to rehabilitate 
nature . . . make a synthesis of nature 
and grace in one’s life.” He gives an ex- 
cellent critique of the various acceptance 
of the term “sublimation.” 

Unfortunately one must know the 
concise meaning of philosophical terms 
in order to understand the main part of 
this book. An. appreciation of the au- 
thor’s thesis would be a great help to 
those worrisome persons who consider 
everything sensual or emotional as bad. 
Its application in marriage would bring 
a greater contentment to many good 
spiritual-minded people. “God joined 
spirit and body together. Let no man 
put them asunder.” 

The chapters of the second part, on 
“Love’s Torment,” “False Love,” “True 
Love,” “Women,’ “Body and Soul,” are 
made up of short thoughtful paragraphs 
of the type used for digest fillers. 
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SIGRID UNDSET 
(Continued from page 52) 


and previous ages and in a girl of such 
perception it must have struck her 
forcibly that, though men learn from the 
past, human nature does not change: 
the same mistakes keep on recurring: 
the first World War, then raging, was 
proof of that; and her approach was al- 
ways through people to ideas. If thus 
casting back in her mind, she came 
more and more to think of the mediaeval 
world, it was primarily of its people: 
they seemed to her a comparatively hap- 
py people and as a novelist, having con- 
jured those people in her mind and then 
thinking as those people would have 
thought, she arrived by this process at 
an acute examination of the faith that 
lay behind their thought. She saw in 
their lives reasonable contentment (not 
at all the same thing as perfection) and 
where there is contentment she realized 
that Liberalism, with its strong accent on 
progress, can make no strides. As Mr. 
W. Gore Allen has succinctly put it: “I 
do not think that it is merely being wise 
after the event to ascribe this original 
historical inquiry to a revolt against Lib- 
eralism—a revolt whose final implica- 
tions Sigrid Undset could not have fore- 
seen at the time in question.” 


jie tricocy Kristin Lavransdatter, 
like its successor the tetralogy The 
Master of Hestviken (1925-27), is a 
study of the working-out of sin: in the 
first book, of fornication; in the second 
book, of murder. Yet in the life of Kris- 
tin, as in the life of Olav, God writes 
straight with crooked lines. But there is 
this difference between these books and 
other historical novels of the period. Sig- 
rid Undset does not write of famous 
men or famous events of either the 12th 
or the 14th century: instead she is pre- 
pared to present families and_ their 
friends and into such background pro- 
ject the stories of their souls and the 
effects of grace. She is a novelist much 
closer to Manzoni than to Tolstoi for, as 
in The Betrothed, everywhere the pres- 
ence of grace is pervasive, but nowhere 
emphatic. Everything is executed under 
the shadow of the Cross and this, be- 
cause she has approached her subject 
through her characters, she has been 
able to achieve without making a reader 
think he is being indoctrinated by Cath- 
olic apologetic. Between the natural and 
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the supernatural the transitions are easy. 
She is a “writer of the Incarnation,” as 
Mr. W. Gore Allen has pointed out, 
which means that so closely allied are 
the spirit and flesh in her characters that 
she cannot describe them physically 
without also describing them spiritual- 
ly, and vice versa—and there ensues con- 
flict, the resolving of which can only be 
explained by the Incarnation. In such 
explanations there is no hint of forced 
arguments because they are the argu- 
ments which Kristin and Olav would 
give and, when they stumble or turn to 
others for help, the replies given by their 
friends are such as to be practical with 
the kind of person they are; they explain 
their temptations so that the reader, like 
the characters in question, has a sharper 
understanding of the conflict and to this 
extent, knowing the fallibility of these 
particular characters, is able to speculate 
on the impression and to what degree 
the advice and help given will have a 
direct effect. Here is a scene with the 
priest, Gunnulf Nikulausson, speaking 
to Kristin. 
“For He loved mankind. And therefore did 
he die, as the bridegroom who hath gone 
forth to save his bride from the hands of 
robbers. And they bind him and torment 
him unto death, while he sees his dearest 
love sit feasting with his slayers, jesting 


with them and mocking his torments and 
his faithful love—” 


Gunnulf Nikulausson buried his face in 
his hands: “Then did I understand that 
this mighty love upholdeth all things in the 
world— even the fires of hell. For if God 
would, He could take the soul by force— 
we should be strengthless motes in His 
hand. But He loves us as the bridegroom 
loves his bride, who will not force her, but 
if she yield not to him willingly, must suf- 
fer that she flee him and shun him. But I 
have thought, too, that mayhap no soul can 
yet be lost to all eternity. For every soul 
must desire this love, methinks, but it seems 
so dear a purchase to give up all other de- 





lights for its sake. But when the fire hath 
burnt away all stiff-necked and rebellious 
will, then at last shall the will of God, wer 
it no greater in a man than a single nail jp 
a whole house, remain in the soul uncop. 
sumed, as the iron nail in the ashes of g 
house burned down—” 


“Gunnulf” — Kristin half rose —“I am 
afraid... .” 


Gunnulf looked up, with white face and 
flaming eyes: “I too was afraid. For I yp. 
derstood that this torment of God’s love can 
have no end so long as man and maid are 
born upon this earth and He must be fear. 
ful that He may lose their souls—so long as 
He daily and hourly gives His body and 
blood on a thousand altars. . . .” 

This conversation is the core of the book 
because Sigrid Undset in such a me 
diaeval setting is able to make spiritual 
experience the most exalted of life’s ad- 
ventures—but only when, as it were, it 
has been through the fire and, like an 
iron nail, remains unconsumed by the 
flames: that is what gives her trilogy and 
tetralogy their lasting place. 


It was, however, probably inevitable 
that sooner or later she should return to 
the contemporary scene. If she had 
turned away from the contemporary 
scene, disillusioned by Liberalism, it 
was because she hoped to find the an- 
swers to the problems of her own so- 
ciety in the peace of what seemed a con- 
tented world: it was not that she had 
any romantic conception of the Middle 
Ages (such, for instance, as Belloc and 
Chesterton had); but that driven back 
to study its men and women she found 
in them a harmony and sense of values: 
there might be abuses—ecclesiastical and 
secular—and there might be much that 
savoured of superstition, but there was a 
code of right and wrong. When Olav 
kills a man and knows that public pen- 
ance can only bring dishonor to his next 
of kin and closest friends, he decides to 
retain his honor and forgo the sacra- 
ment of penance. When Kristin sees her 
life at a crossroads where she must either 
be obedient to a husband who is too 
weak to council her or act on her own 
initiative and so protect her own honor, 
she chooses the latter way. In each case 
there is more than a measure of pride 
in their decisions; but the fact that there 
is this pride is admitted freely by both 
Olav and Kristin. The difference be 
tween their world and that of Jenny and 
other characters in the modern Oslo nov- 
els is that morality has been replaced by 
amorality and so the question which 
Sigrid Undset came to ask after her con- 
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version to Catholicism during the ’20s 
was-to take but one instance—whether 
the Church’s sexual ethic was based on 
an immutable principle. As a girl work- 
ing in an Oslo office and later as a grown 
woman she had come to see that it was 
‘setting more and more difficult for 
young people to marry or to afford to 
have children before they [were] well 
on in years” and it was precisely this 
problem which she stated and attempted 
to answer in The Wild Orchid, answer- 
ing thus in the person of Paul Selmer: 
“ |. No more than a year ago I couldn’t see 
any reason why Lucy and I should give up 
more than we jolly well had to. Of course 
we knew it would be many years before we 
could have a home and child, but what was 
the use of imposing unnecessary restrictions 
on ourselves? But now I at any rate have 
come to feel that perhaps there may be rea- 
sons—which exist independently of whether 
current morality at a given time may cry 
shame on corrupted youth, or whether it 
may treat young people in an easy-going 
fashion, saying they can’t be expected to 
exercise self-denial until they’re old. and 
grey and can afford to marry... .” 
Allowing for the conversational change 
in tone the answer, one suspects, is 
along the lines which Kristin would 
have given had she lived in the 20th, 
not the 14th, century: there is continu- 
ity about it. 

Sigrid Undset was fully aware that 
a perfect society cannot be achieved, de- 
spite the claims of Liberalism, but that 
the best that can be achieved in a fallen 
world is a healthy society. The idea un- 
derlies all her later contemporary novels 
including Ida Elizabeth (1932) —her 
only real fiasco as a novelist—The Faith- 
ful Wife (1936) and Madame Dorothea 
(1939). Yet though such is her under- 
lying theme, and sexual morality the 
predominant aspect of it—a problem, 
after all, intimately connected with 
woman’s emancipation—there is in these 
later books a somewhat strained atmo- 
sphere of apologetic. Admittedly, unlike 
her fellow European novelists, she was 
writing for a people to whom the truths 
of Catholicism were not only alien, but 
unknown so that it was perhaps ines- 
capable to some degree that in her later 
books her mantle should become that of 
the preacher. At least this explanation 
may provide a clue to the atmosphere of 
apologetic which surrounds the lives of 
Lucie Arneses, Paul and Julie Selmer, 
Ida Elizabeth and Madame Dorothea. 
Again, as in her specifically religious 
essays on Scandinavian saints and reflec- 
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tions such as on “Christmas and Twelfth 
Night,” it was her declared aim to con- 
vert her countrymen so perhaps that 
note of apologetic peeps through more 
directly when she writes of the present. 

In her mediaeval books, in contrast, 
her method could afford to be more in- 


direct: “South of the river stood Saint 
Olav’s Church . . . and thither they 
must go to Mass tomorrow,” since in the 
Middle Ages when Norwegians sailed 
their merchandise to London “this had 
been their church.” For herein lies the 
clue which explains the link between 


mediaeval Hestviken and modern Oslo 
in Sigrid Undset’s work. If writing of 
the modern city she turned to the past 
it was so that she might find a link and 
having found that link, which was that, 
contrary to the opinion of philosophical 
Liberalism, faith was not man’s de- 
stroyer, but rather his preserver, she at- 
tempted to forge it. But the tools in her 
smithy were mediaeval rather than mod- 
ern; her work, like that of the craftsman 
of old, was rough, sturdy and strongly 
wrought rather than smooth, polished 
and mass-produced. 


STOP PUSHING! 
(Continued from page 80) 


have only to say, “Yes, I know Miss 
Jones. She’s a charming girl but I am 
only one of her many escorts. It would 
be a good story if there were something 
to it, but there really isn’t.” Who am 
I to argue with Amy, even though I’m 
still betting that the out-raged denial 
would be safer. 

In case the “carrying on” becomes 
romantic, Amy has a word for the wise: 
“It isn’t the kiss, it’s the too obvious en- 
joyment or prolongation of it that should 
be avoided in public places . . . of 
course, if a man does greet a woman in 
public with a kiss, he must remove his 
hat entirely.” What you should do with 
your hat during this affair, you'll have 
to decide for yourself. 

Don’t think for one minute that Amy 
doesn’t realize the value of religious edu- 
cation for children. She devotes an en- 
tire chapter—23 lines—to the subject and 
triumphantly concludes: “Consider, for 
example, how meaningless would be 
such titles as “The Voice of the Turtle,’ 
“The Grapes of Wrath,’ such expressions 
as ‘Adam’s rib,’ ‘manna from heaven,’ 
‘he has a cross to bear,’ ‘it was another 
case of David and Goliath,’ to someone 
entirely ignorant of the Bible as the liv- 
ing literature it is.” 

I wish I had the space to be more 
helpful, to tell you what to say to a 
strange woman when she leaves her fur 
piece in a hotel lobby (there’s a tantal- 
izer for you.) or what makes the agree- 
able husband (“A man should come to 
meals shortly after he is summoned”), 
or how to avoid shocking the English 
(never say “‘T’ll just rinse out my stock- 
ings in the lavatory.’ To be really polite 
in England you use that euphemism, 
‘Where may I wash my hands?’ when 


in search of a bathroom.”), or proper 
church etiquette (“Should a Catholic at- 
tending a wedding in a Quaker meeting 
house cross himself and make obeisance 
before sitting down? Probably not, as 
there is no altar.”) or the problem of 
foreign matter in foods (“A gnat or tiny 
inchworm on lettuce shouldn’t bother 
anyone, but most fastidious people draw 
the line at a fly or worse.”), or the ad- 
visability of smoking cigars (“cigar 
smoking has certain definite perils, es- 
thetically”). 

Having studied closely all 700 pages 
—oh maybe not every one—of the Com- 
plete Book of Etiquette I can state entre 
nous that I am a better man for it. 
Through these pages I have come to 
know Amy and I consider her a good 
and true friend. 

I wish, too, to thank publicly Double- 
day and Co., her publishers, for seeing 
a need and meeting it, without fear or 
favor, damn the torpedoes, full steam 
ahead, de gustibus disputandum est. 

And most of all I wish to thank the 
editor of Books on Trial, but for whose 
solicitude I would never have known 
the error of my ways. He discovered 
Amy first and passed her on to me. Evi- 
dently thought I needed her. I’m giving 
her right back, however, for he is in no 
position to talk. His children make a 
very poor curtsy and as for the condition 
of his informal riding clothes—Well! 

P.S. I neglected to pay tribute to Amy 
for the stimulating and inspiring sen- 
tence that alone is worth the price of 
the book: “Everyone knows that a man 
can always marry even if he reaches 102, 
is penniless, and has all faculties gone. 
There is always some woman willing to 
take a chance on him.” 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 


Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





WISH THERE Was an award for which 

I could nominate Ann Weil. In full 
control of her faculties, she planned an 
experiment in juvenile writing, that 
most rigidly categorized of all genres. 
And her experiment is a refreshing suc- 
cess. 

Simply, Mrs. Weil wrote a_book- 
length story almost entirely in dialogue, 
because, she reasoned, “children are at- 
tracted to almost any kind of dialogue”— 
the movies, television, comic strips, ra- 
dio. 

And the dialogue in RED SAILS TO 
CAPRI is all that one could ask. It cre- 
ates character and mood, and neatly car- 
ries the plot along. Fourteen-year-old 
Michele, the son of an innkeeper on the 
island, is delighted when three strangers 
arrive there during the off-season. They 
promise prosperity to the family. Quite 
unexpectedly, they furnish Michele op- 
portunity for great adventure: the ex- 
ploration of a cove which all of Capri 
had feared unreasonably for generations. 

This is the amazingly alive story, part 
fact and largely fiction, of the discovery 
of the famous Blue Grotto of Capri, 
“one of the most beautiful places in all 
the world.” There is mellow humor here, 
where with a lesser writer there might 
have been slapstick. There is maturity, 
in the conversations of the three stran- 
gers about their varied lifetime goals. 
Red Sails to Capri is a remarkable job 
on two levels: as story, and as worthy 
innovation in the field of juvenile writ- 
ing. 

If Mrs. Weil gets any more ideas as 
sound as this one, let us hope she trans- 
lates them immediately into books. She 
is a letter-in-of-fresh-air, and they are 
not common. 

There is a great deal of good read- 
ing adroitly packed into THUNDER- 
HEAD MOUNTAIN, by Margaret 
Ann Hubbard. The book is fiction, with 
an impressive factual background. A 
sculptor named Korczak Ziolkowski is 
now at work, in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota, on a tremendous monument to 
the American Indian. He is blasting 
from the side of Thunderhead Moun- 
tain a figure of Crazy Horse, famous 
Sioux warrior. 

In this setting of natural majesty and 
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the fiction of Thunderhead Mountain 
unfolds; it is a series of absorbing events 
including a mystery, an Indian funeral 
ceremony, the discovery of a tomb deep 
within the mountain. The convincing 
hero of all this is Kip McFee, a city boy 
whose father has recently taken employ- 
ment as an assistant to the sculptor. 

There is no writing-down for young 
readers. The adult characters are real 
people with weighty problems. There is 
an unembarrassed assumption that crea- 
tivity, such as oversize sculpting, is nor- 
mal, sensible and exciting. There is in- 
formed respect for the Indian. All this— 
and Thunderhead Mountain is a horse 
story, too! 


NE OF the dullest-looking books I 

have seen in some time is one of 
the most absorbing-CHILDREN OF 
THE BLIZZARD, by Heluiz Wash- 
burne and Anauta. Anauta is a Baffin 
Island Eskimo who has settled in this 
country, and the major events in Chil- 
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dren of the Blizzard occurred during her 


childhood on the island. 


There is no involved plot or even a 
central event in the book. It is organized 
chronologically to follow the Eskimos 
through the four seasons of their year, 
and a fascirrating year it is—so vastly dif- 
ferent from the year of the American 
child that its pace and activities will hold 


—, 


him enthralled. 

Not much characterization is attempt 
ed, but one character emerges vivid and 
memorable, Oomialik, the old Eskimo 
woman, something of a matriarch, but 
as wise, strong and respected as the best 
hunter among the men. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE DAWN 
TREADER is the third of C. S. Lewis’ 
books for children. Lewis is an impor 
tant name in adult publishing, and | 
hereby wager with confidence that his 
juveniles will come in for scrutiny by 
some unlikely persons, college seniors 
writing term papers, for instance. 

It would be interesting to study both 
the adult fiction and the juveniles close- 
ly. There is a strong family resemblance. 
And what a family! The youngsters who 
figure in The Voyage of the Dawn 
Treader step through the frame of a 
picture of a ship under full sail, and are 
pulled out of the rolling water by the 
crew of the ship. It is the adventuring 
vessel of the young king of Narnia, ma- 
gic land twice before visited by the chil- 
dren Cin the two previous books). This 
time, the king is seeking to learn the 
fate of seven knights, friends of his fa- 
ther, who were evilly sent out on a dan- 
gerous quest: to explore the unknown 
Eastern sea. 

Ultimately, the voyagers learn the fate 
of all of the knights. While doing this, 
they have a series of exciting adventures 
something like the adventures in Oz. 
But whereas the latter are blissfully 
without significance, the present deeds 
of high adventure are haunted by it. 

I am not prepared to probe the hid- 
den meanings here. Maybe there are 
none. Maybe I have been so impressed 
with Lewis’ adult work, notably Pere- 
landra, that I read the juveniles with 
erroneous foregone conclusions. Actual- 
lv, hidden meaning will make little dif- 
ference in a child’s enjoyment of The 
Voyage of the Dawn Treader. Spooky 
adventures, eerie atmosphere, mystery, 
foul deeds and fair—they are what count 
with a child, and he can count them to 
a high number here. 

Now back to earth with a bump, and 
I say that MAGGIE ROSE, by Ruth 
Sawyer, is a memorable book for its 
sweetness and warmth. 

Eight-year-old Maggie Rose is the 
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third-born of seven children, and the 
henomenon of her clan. Apart from 
her, “those Bunkers” are the most shift- 
less lot on the Point, a resort spot near 
Bangor, Maine. Maggie Rose decides 
one midsummer evening, that she will 
have an elegant party for all her neigh- 
bors on the Point on her ninth birthday, 
which falls on Christmas Eve. 

Through the summer she picks and 
sells berries, and as her cash hoard 
grows, so does her hope. Just before her 
great day of shopping for the party, her 
money is stolen. “Those Bunkers” show 
their real family feeling in an unprece- 
dented burst of energy to bring Maggie 
Rose the desire of her heart. 

This is by no means a sugary, happy- 
ending sort of a book. In the first place, 
Maggie Rose’s troubles are very real, 
and very large, even for an adult. In the 
second place, the telling of this story is 
mature —so uncompromisingly mature 
that the book’s appeal within its age 
group might be limited. 

Maggie Rose is a winning little girl, 
and her story has overtones of impor- 
tance in her religious feeling—partic- 
ularly toward her blessed, shared birth- 
day. There is a strong secondary appeal 
in the atmosphere—that of the Maine 
coast. 


A curiousLy uneven book, THE 
CAPTIVE PRINCESS, by Max- 
ine Shore, is the story of the first Chris- 
tian princess of Britain, a story based on 
research into legend and fact. 

Gwladys Ruffyd is the daughter of 
Caradoc, courageous British king who 
resists the invasion of the Romans for 
nine impossible years during which they 
close a net tighter and tighter around 
him. Captured finally, he is sent with 
his family into slavery in Rome. There, 
however, his nobility, and exceptional 
courage win him and his family rare 
freedom. Ultimately, the entire family 
become followers of the new Christian 
way of life. 

The British princess Gwladys is al- 
most always real and individual, but 
when she becomes the Roman matron 
Claudia, she is a composite type drawn 
for a text presentation of Roman life in 
the first century. Few of the book’s other 
characters have much credibility, and 
the pace of the tale slows noticeably 
after the Britons reach Rome. 

But there are really stirring scenes as 
the barbarians fight for their land and 
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their independence against the organ- 
ized conquest of Rome. The contrasting 
pictures of life in Britain and life in 
decadent Rome are accurate, and they, 
with the historical patterns here record- 
ed, make The Captive Princess an un- 
usually good title for a high-school his- 
tory reading list. 


There is a warmth of mood in PIC- 
TURE COME TRUE, by Priscilla M. 
Warner, which I found irresistible. 
Eleven-year old Bridget Maitland, the 
heroine, moves from one delightful <at- 
mosphere to another, each with the same 
feeling of security and coziness, and the 
same stamp of character. You may be 
able to recall the mood from your child- 
hood reading: it is one of how-cold-out- 
side, how-warm-inside, as in the Crat- 
chit kitchen on Christmas eve. 

At first, the Maitlands live in com- 
fortable quarters above their bookstore. 
Business failure, and the father’s poor 
health part the Maitlands from their be- 
loved bookshop, and for a time separate 
the family. During this lonely period, 
young Bridget plans and finishes a 
painting of the dearest spot in the world 
to her. It is a large cottage in the Black 
Mountains of the Welsh Border coun- 
try, and here the family is finally re- 
united. 

The story may move slowly in a few 
places; there may be occasional reliance 
on coincidence, but there is always the 
sedate and lovely atmosphere. 


HALFWAY TO HEAVEN, by Ruth 
Adams Knight, is a happy blending of 
adventure and idea. The adventuring is 
done in the Alps, and the famous St. 
Bernard dogs figure largely in it. A 
young Italian peasant lives the interior 
adventure as he struggles, successfully, 
to devote his life to God in religion. 

The book reads like a good historical 
novel, but its facts are actually part of 
the chronicle of the Hospice of St. Ber- 
nard, high in the Swiss Alps. 


THE TRAIN THAT NEVER 
CAME BACK, by F. H. Hubbard, is 
the first of eight short stories permeated 
with the perennial, mysterious lure of 
railroading. Only one of the stories is 
somewhat dull. All factual, they read 
like soundly constructed fiction. You 
don’t have to know a thing about trains 
and trainmen to enjoy these stories, but 
I suppose that if you do, your interest 
is deepened. 

The story of a boy’s search for his fa- 





ther, who did not return with the other 
soldiers from Indian fighting, is told by 
Charlie May Simon in THE LONG 
HUNT. The story has an authentic 
feeling of the early 19th century fron- 
tier, and is honestly told, but the sus- 
pense weakens after the story has run 
about half its course, and from then on 
seems to be hurried to its conclusion. 

THE BEAUTIFUL SHIP, by John 
B. Prescott, is a teen-age novel that tries 
to be something more than just an ad- 
venture story. Apparently the author 
wanted to delineate the character of the 
Great Lakes fisherman. Despite his good 
intentions, the book is average. The ad- 
venture—chasing and catching pirates 
who are stealing fishing nets—is slowed 
and thinned by the attempted character 
portrayal; and the characterization is not 
vivid enough to make up for the dead- 
ening of the plot. 


Eigse Winston Company is introduc- 
ing a new series, Pixie Books, adapta- 
tions of classic stories of childhood. 
“Adaptation” is the publisher’s word. It 
means digest, and, in three of the four 
Pixie books which I have read, it also 
means mutilation. 

The four at hand are the Pixie ver- 
sions of Tom Sawyer, Treasure Island, 
Heidi and Alice in Wonderland. Alice 
is the only remotely successful job of 
“adaptation.” But the original has as its 
chief charm a fascinating confusion, and 
could probably be successfully con- 
densed backwards. 

The other three are sad, and I think 
that they would be so even to someone 
who has no fond memories of the orig- 
inals. The skeleton of plot that remains 
in each has many connectors missing. 
Some of these are so vital that at certain 
points the Pixie story makes no sense, as 
in the intricate picnic sequence in Tom 
Sawyer. 

The original authors accumulated de- 
tail to make their characters impressive 
and indelible. There is no space for this 
detail in the Pixies. Heidi’s grandfather, 
for instance, should be a remote and 
thunderous mystery at the start of that 
tale. As a Pixie, he is only a shadow of 
his former majestic self. 

This is the publisher's claim for the 
Pixie books: “. . . It is believed that by 
presenting the classics in a modern style 
and adapting them so that they can be 
read and understood even by the child 
who is just starting to read, it will en- 
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hance the popularity of the full-length 
books when the child grows older.” 

None of the four Pixies that I saw is 
written for the “child who is just start- 
ing to read.” They are chopped-up, 
patched-together handfuls of the au- 
thor’s own words—certainly not set down 
originally with any concession to the 
“child who is just starting. . . .” 

There are, at the moment, a number 
of successful comic strips about the mores 
and mischiefs of young children. They 
are clever, accurate, frequently hilarious 
—and obviously meant for adults. ‘The 
appeal of HENRY AND BEEZUS, by 
Beverly Cleary, is about 82 per cent the 
same as the appeal of these comics: 

Henry is a serious, agreeable little boy 
who intends to be neither amusing nor 
troublesome. But things happen to him 
—a loosely strung together series of 
things concerned with Henry’s over- 
whelming desire for a shiny red bicycle. 
This is certainly a readable little book, 
although not as engaging as the author’s 
Ellen Tebbits of last season. 


_ NEW Margaret Wise Brown book 
is called THE NOON BALLOON. 
It is about a little cat who goes up in 
the noon balloon because the mice are 
after him. He drifts over a good many 
familiar things until he comes to a for- 
est where another little cat is waiting for 
him. And they live happily ever after. 
That is all, but the reading is easy and 
delightful for those of the read-to age. 

WINNIE-THE-POOH AND THE 
BEES and WINNIE-THE-POOH 
AND EEYORE’S TAIL are novelty 
books containing two of the best stories 
from the Pooh series. In each book there 
are four pop-ups, cut-out pictures that 
arise with the opening of the page, to 
stand like a still from a puppet-theater 
performance. 

Winnie-the-Pooh and the Bees may, 
or may not, explain just why Edward 
Bear is called Winnie-the-Pooh, and in 
either case it is a very important story. 
And one of the best to illustrate the 
breezy humor of the Pooh stories, and to 
catch the understanding Milne has of 
the imaginative child at play. Winnie- 
the-Pooh and Eeyore’s Tail is Milne in 
surest stride, and one of the most mem- 
orable tails in juvenile literature. 

Any child who knows the Pooh books 
will cherish these pop-up editions. Those 
who haven’t encountered them will cer- 
tainly need to after playing with these. 
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OUR FATHER, by Joan Gale 
Thomas, is a book of rimes, based on 
the _phrases of the Lord’s Prayer. The 
author’s earlier book, If Jesus Came to 
My House was an ensnaring thing be- 
cause the child who read it could be one 
with the child who told the story, so 
nicely did familiar things find place in 
the reverie about the little boy Jesus 
who came on a visit. This excellence of 
the concrete is missing from Our Father. 
I have not yet been allowed to complete 
a reading of the book to my young sin- 
ner. 

FIRST PRAYERS, illustrated by 
Tasha Tudor, is a beautiful, small book 
—just the right size for a little child’s 
hands to hold. The illustrations are full 
of minutiae of the familiar sort that chil- 
dren love: cats and rabbits and dolls and 
flowers and babies. 

I am automatically won by any pray- 
erbook which includes the strong 16th 
century prayer that begins “God be in 
my head and in my understanding.” It 
is here, and in this setting, it suddenly 
emerges as quite appropriate for a child 
to say. Familiar prayers included in this 
Catholic edition with the imprimatur 
are the 22nd Psalm, and the child’s 
night prayer to Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John. 


The first appearance of THE HAP- 
PY PLACE, by Ludwig Bemelmans, 
was in the Woman’s Home Companion. 
Winthrop, a bunny left over from a de- 
partment store’s Easter sale, escapes 
from his fiendish child-owners, wan- 
ders through Central Park, meets a sad 
frog and a lonesome elephant, and rights 
a wrong situation or two. There is an 
air of smart-set sophistication about this, 
in its names, its places and its simpers. 


And there is more of the same in 
THE LOVELY SUMMER, by Marc 
Simont. An insurance salesman, retired 
to the peace of the countryside, plants 
a vegetable garden, only to be driven 
back to his urban ulcers by the cease- 
less foragings among his plants by two 
young rabbits. The rabbits are named 
Gladys and Jerome, and they annoy the 
gardener unintentionally, working as 
they do on the assumption that the 
lovely man has done all this lovely 
planting just for them. 

There is something jaded in these two 
stories; I don’t like to think about the 
young readers who might find them en- 
joyable. 


JUVENILE BOOKS REVIEWEp 


Elementary 


First Prayers. Illustrated by Tasha Tudo, 
Oxford. 48 pp. $1.50. 

Tue Happy Prace, by Ludwig Bemelman, 
Illustrated by author. Little, Brown. 58 pp. 
$2.50. 

Tue Lovety Summer, by Marc Simont, ]} 
lustrated by author. Harper. Unpaged, 
$2.00. 

Tue Noon Battoon, by Margaret Wig 
Brown. Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard, 
Harper. Unpaged. $2.00. 

Our Fatuer, by Joan Gale Thomas. Illus 
trated by author. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 
Unpaged. $1.00. 

WIUNNIE-THE-POOH AND THE BEEs, by A, A. 
Milne. Illustrations adapted by A. Schenk 
from originals of E. H. Shepard. Dutton, 
Unpaged. $1.00. 

WINNIE-THE-PooH AND Exyore’s Tat, by 
A. A. Milne. Illustrations adapted by A. 
Schenk from originals of E. H. Shepard. 
Dutton. Unpaged. $1.00. 


Intermediate 


ALICE IN WonvDERLAND. A Pixie book adapta. 
tion of story by Lewis Carroll. Illustrated 
by John Huehnergarth. Winston. 122 pp. 
$1.50. 

CHILDREN OF THE Biizzarp, by Heluiz Wash- 
burne and Anauta. Illustrated by Kur 
Wiese. John Day. 192 pp. $2.50. 

Heir. A Pixie book adaptation of story by 
Johanna Spyri. Illustrated by Susan Knight. 
Winston. 122 pp. $1.50. 

Henry AND BeEzus, by Beverly Cleary. Illus 
trated by Louis Darling. Morrow. 192 pp. 
$2.50. 

Maccte Rose, by Ruth Sawyer. Illustrated by 
Maurice Sendak. Harper. 151 pp. $2.00. 
PicrurE Come Trug, by Priscilla M. War 
ner. Illustrated by author. Doubleday. 223 

pp. $2.50. 

Rep Sams to Capri, by Ann Weil. Illus 
trated by C. B. Falls. Viking. 156 pp. $2.50. 

Tom Sawyer. A Pixie book adaptation o 
story by Mark Twain. Illustrated by Floyd 
Torbert. Winston. 122 pp. $1.50. 

Tue Train Tuoar Never Came Back, and 
Other Railroad Stories, by Freeman H. 
Hubbard. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Whit 
tlesey House. 127 pp. $2.25. 

Treasure Istanp. A Pixie book adaptation 
of story by Robert Louis Stevenson. Illus 
trated by Joseph Bolden. Winston. 122 pp. 
$1.50. 

Tue Voyace oF THE Dawn TreapeR, by 
C. S. Lewis. Illustrated by Pauline Baynes. 
Macmillan. 210 pp. $2.75. 

Teen-Age 

Tue Beautirut Sur, by John B. Prescott. 
Longmans, Green. 182 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Captive Princess, by Maxine Shore. 
Illustrated by Kreigh Collins. Longmans, 
Green. 309 pp. $3.00. 

Tue Lone Hunt, by Charlie May Simons. 
Illustrated by Rus Anderson. Dutton. 152 
pp. $2.50. 

Hatrway To Heaven, by Ruth Adams 
Knight. Whittlesey House. 219 pp. $2.75. 

THUNDERHEAD Mounratn, by Margaret Ann 
Hubbard. Macmillan. 204 pp. $2.75. 
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